






































To You Who Advertise 


PEAKING of parks — but why speak of parks when it’s advertising we are 
. speaking about? 

Simply because some use park methods in endeavoring to reach their 
audience, while others use straight line methods. 

A straight line is the shortest distance between two points. 

Park walks are the longest. Try crossing one sometime when you are ina 
hurry, and see. 

More and more, the people you and | know are becoming straight-liners. 

Everything is short-cutted; no matter whether it’s going from New York to 
Boston by motor, or the securing of information about the house they intend to 
build, or are “ doing over.” 

You and I no longer go to so-called “general practitioners’ 
bother us. We go straight to a specialist. 

It’s exactly the same in the magazine field. 

Those who are interested in building or beautifying their home, go straight to 
such magazines as House Beautiful. They look through them with keenest in- 
terest. They study the illustrations. They really read the text. 

To such, the advertising pages, exploiting things pertaining to the house and 
grounds, are of keen interest. 

Could anything be more logical ? 

If then, you want the shortest distance between the sale of your product and 
fifty thousand of just such buyers, come into House Beautiful and tell them your 
story. 

Don’t be afraid to give them particulars. They will read them, because they 
want to read them. They are looking for you and your product, quite as much 
as you are looking for them and their order. 


’ 


when our eyes 


We believe strongly in giving prices in advertisements as well as 
show windows. So we will now give ours for advertising space : 


Four-Inch Single Column - - - - - $44.80 
Quarter Page - - - - - - = = = 87.50 
Magazine Page (8-inch Double Column) 179.20 
Full Page - - - - - - - = = = = 350.00 


The House Beautiful Publishing Co. 
17 Madison Avenue - - New York 


C. R. Toy, Advertising Manager. 
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Under this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply 
systems. Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and advertising rates 
will be sent on request. Address Toe House Brautirut Pusuisuine Co., Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


HENEVER we hear the 

fire engines clanging down 

the street at night to a 

burning house, the panicky 
thought comes over us, What should we 
do if we woke up to find our room full of 
smoke and realized that our own house was 
doomed? There is a right way and a wrong 
way to act in such a fearful contingency; 
and the right way is clearly explained by 
Helen R. Albee in the August House 
BEAUTIFUL. Her article entitled “When 
the House Catches Fire”’ is the most valu- 
able kind of fire insurance to carry. 

The scourge of the brown-tail moth con- 
tinues to make headway every year, leav- 
ing behind it withered trees and itching 
skins. HousE BEAUTIFUL readers, con- 
fused by the multitude of counselors who 
tell about brown-tailmoths anddon’t know 
what they are talking about, will turn with 
relief to the authoritative paper by Dr. L. 
O. Howard, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Howard is a 
recognized expert on insect pests, and 
there is no surer way of exterminating the 
caterpillars before next year than by 
following his advice. 

Remodeled houses make a strong ap- 
peal to most of us. To the sentimental 
charm of restoration is added the inter- 
est we all feel in seeing what some one 
else has done to restore and improve an 
old building. The August number of 
THE House BEAUTIFUL will contain some 
delightful photographs of a remodeled 
house, the home of Lawrence Park, in 
Groton, Massachusetts. 

The August issue illustrates two other 
interesting houses: a rambling little house 
on one of the picturesque lakes of New 
York State and a comfortable dwelling 
of quite another type in Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. Of special interest to architects 
will be a series of photographs of modern 
colonial doorways designed by Howard 
Sill, of Baltimore. 

The magazine will cover as wide a field 
as usual, with interesting papers, for in- 
stance, on community tea-houses, on town 
buildings, and on the sport of sleeping 
out; while the more familiar features — 
the Arts and Crafts notes and the engaging 
essays of Mrs. Tryon and Mr. Sharp — 
will be welcomed again. 





Hodgson Portable Houses 


Cottages, Garages, Play Houses, Poultry Houses, etc. 


We show here a screened house —a delight at this time of the year—and a 
Sand House that will keep your children amused, out of the hot sun or rain. 


Catalog free. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 232, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Show Room: Craftsman Building, 6 E. 39th St. 


Address all correspondence to Boston 














1915 EDITION 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. QxI2inches. 150 illustrations 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Architecture. 
General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. Estimates of cost. 
Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with all dimensions. Large half- 
tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 


Or Leading Book Sellers 





. . 7 
Stillwell California Homes ,*""¢4\°, 
Our Books give photos — plans — costs. 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 
50 Ideal Plans, $1600 to $6000 — Price 0c 
“‘WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 
51 Plans, $600 to $2000 — Price 50c 
“LITTLE BUNGALOWS" 
81 Plans, #300 to $1700—Price 25¢ 
MB All 8 Books for $1. Poxipaid 
j 5 = 4 ‘ oks for $1-- Postpat 
S be [ae id © Books a Blue Prints Sold 
. on a Money-Back Guarantee 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 4015 HENNE BLDG., LOS ANGELES 

















Get our Bungalow Book 


of Plans, Elevations, De- 
tails. The houses shown 
have all been built— 
costs quoted are not 
guesses. Money back if 
not satisfied. Price 50 cts. 
EGYPTIAN METHOD 


CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














F you intend to build 
and want your new 
% home to be e: 288- 
9g ive of your own indivi- 
m4 duality and different 
ug from thecommonplace, 
you will be interested 
= In my proposition in 

special 
= sketches and in the two 
ublications described 
7 ” 
lonial Houses 
containing floor plans, 
perspectives, de- 
scriptions and esti- 
mates, in that ever- 
‘icniener* : cre state. are? 
iy ress yreseid . **STUCCO ”* containing pers; ives and 1-8'’ 
scale oor plans, a designs suitable for this imperishable construction. 
Price by express p! , $5. In ordering give brief description of your require- 
ments and they will have earnest consideration. 


Address E. 8. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 












> Every Home Builder 
; should have book Modern Dwellings. 
; Price $1.50, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $2.00. Both show 
a number of plans and exterior views 
of Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
other types. 


| BARBER & RYNO, Architects 
Knoxville Tennessee 


























Swings Quietly on 
STANLEY HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the Hardware for 
your new home, write for booklet ‘‘K”’ 
on ** Properly Hung Doors.” 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain *. Connecticut 















“ PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
This ad is worth fifty cents to you; send it, 
together with your card and a dollar bill 4 
and I will send prepaid one of my 9x 11k 4 
1914 books showinghalf-tonecutsand floorplans - 
of carefully selected practical homesranging in 
cost from $3,000 to $10,000. 28 years’ experience. 
I can help you solve your building problems. 
WATERH' SE A hitect 


. B. . 
National Bank Bldg. Passaic, N. J. 


fieal Estate 































“HOMES OF CHARACTER” 
THE COMPLETE BOOK ON HOME BUILDING 


320 pages of practical information on how to 
Finance, Plan and Build a home, 128 New House 
designs and 354 illustrations of Interiors and 


Exteriors, bound Sent Prepaid for $1 


in cleth. 

Just pin a $1.00 bill 
to this advt. and 
mail today, and this 
Wonderful book will 
be sent you at once 
prepaid. Sample 
pages 2c stamp. 
THE JOHN HENRY 

















NEWSON CO. 
Architects 
1028 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








FOR SALE 


Handsome Country Estate 


Two hundred acres finest farm land in Rhode Island, 
situated on Narragansett Bay between Providence 
and Narragansett Pier. House contains five bed-rooms 
and five bath rooms, also maids’ rooms. Modern in 
every respect, — hardwood floors, electric lights, 
steam heat, fine water system. All up-to-date farm 
buildings, two large farm houses for help, large model 
cow barn for twenty cows, also pigeon and hen houses 
with runs, store and ice houses, large garage and 
stable. Tennis court, newly built casino, with bow]- 
ing alley, billiard table and dance floor. For parti- 
culars address 


J. B. Alvan, P. O. Box 1224, Providence, R. I. 
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Sie THE SHOPPING GUIDES? 


INI 


This department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 


appropriate for such reading matter. All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 
advertisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. 
request. Address THe Hovusr Berautirut Pusuisnine Co., Inc., 17 Madison Ave., 


The department is used primarily for small 


Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 


New York, N.Y. 
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| SANITARY 


1 Solid Porcelain 
__g Refrigerators 


rat Beaver Rerricerator Mrc.@ | 
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NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 
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HESS sata’ LOCKER 


* The Only Modern, Sanitary 





STEEL Medicine Cabinet 





or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and ovt. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door, Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 
Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 

wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 

trated circular, 

The Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 








For 
Your 
Garden 


Garden and Plant Sticks 


of Fairies, Birds and Butterflies. 
Very attractive and pleasing. 






Fourteen Designs. Send for Booklet 


Pohison Shops 
Dept. 446 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 





‘ARTBRONZ” PRODUCTS ™*¥5, Riietiio Git 
Book Rocks — Statuary — Library Lamps—Ash Trays, etc. 
Ranging in pric e from #1.50 up.: 





Catalog il ing 200 Art Subjects free. 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
503 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


Draperies, Decorations, Wall Coverings, Furniture 
546 Fifth Avenue New York City 





We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers 
by advising them what to buy,where to buy, and how 
much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
FOR Repty Must Accompany ALL INQUIRIES. AD- 
pREss “ The Information Bureau,’ THE House 
BEavtTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


(We shall be pleased to furnish, on appli- 
cation, detailed descriptions, and in most 
instances a photograph or drawing, with 
prices of the following articles offered by our 
readers.) 


N a well-chosen collection of furniture 

for sale there are some very fine ta- 
bles. A trestle table, Georgian, of old 
English oak, 5 feet 8 inches in length; an 
Italian Renaissance library table 64 inches 
long; a small library or hall table of hard 
Italian walnut, early Jacobean in style, 
and a very handsome English oak refec- 
tory table. There are two benches to be 
sold with the latter. A console table of 
solid mahogany of the Adam period, with 
mirror to match, delicately carved, and 
enameled in green and gold, is especially 
attractive. This would require a space 
of about four by nine feet for its proper 


placing. 
ES 
MAHOGANY and rosewood piano, 
with brass inlay, made by Geib, 23 
Maiden Lane, New York City, between 
1830 and 1840, may be purchased at an 
extremely low price. Some parts of the 
woodwork and the mechanism need to be 
restored. An estimate furnished shows 
that this may be done at small expense. 
OS 
SET of dining-room chairs, ten in 
number, of walnut, Queen Anne period 
is for sale. The side chairs are originals; 
one of the arm-chairs is a reproduction. 
The carving is very beautiful, and an 
opportunity to purchase a set of dining- 
room chairs of this quality is seldom 


offered. 
aS 
N old English oak chest of unusual 
merit has a plain paneled top, simply 
but finely carved front panels, and the 
original iron hinges and handles. There 
is one new panel at the back. 
EERE 
MONG odd pieces of old silver offered 
are a mote spoon and a miniature 
toddy ladle. The mote spoon was used for 
removing tea leaves from the cup and has 


wa iv 1 

















It tells all about the p: r methods of 
poe mg ew your home. Describes John- 
Wax, which gives hard, 
po wd -like finish to’ furniture, floors, 
woodwork, ete. Does not gather dust. 
Is not oily. Book also tells about 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 harmonious shades. Makes 
cheap, soft woods as artistic as hard 
x is. If you are interested in build- 
ing, we will mail you free a Dollar Port- 
io of Wood Panels, fPovize all Reps; 
= woods finished with Johnson’s 
Finishese The Panels and the 25c book 
Edition HB7 are Free and Postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


















“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 
AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


consisting of Elec- 
tric Washing Ma- 
chines; Ironing Ma- 
chines; Ironing 
Boards; ‘etc., es 
s cially adapted or 
use in the laundry 
™ room of Residences, 
».' Apartment Buildings 
eek and moderate sized 
§ Hotels, Hospitals, 
, Sanitariums and si- 
3 ‘A wmilar_ Institutions. 
. Can furnish individ- 
ual machines or complete eiie. oe appliances are the best 
that can be had — there are none bette: 


Write for our plete and hand ly illustrated 
No. B v1 inns 


Mailed free upon request. Send for it to-day. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 














Tired Feet: 
Fran Braided RushRug S 


Jn Small & Large Sizes for the Porch me 


< Joseph P. MeHugh & Son, 
© West 42nd Street - - New York 














Charming Book Free 


Write for it. Learn how much 
you can save on the finest 
chest —a Piedmont Southern 
Red Cedar Chest. The most 
beautifully made. The gen- 

uine moth-proof. Protects 
your furs, woolens and 
plumes from moths, mice, 

dust eae ele Beautifies 
ar our home very fine home 
rite today. Dept. 32., as one. You need # Piedmont. 
PIEDMONT RED Write for the book on chests 
CEDAR CHEST CO., Statesville, N.C. and post yourself. 





It Is Free 















GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 


Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N.M. 
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of home heating has been brought to 
the point of perfection with B 
yy” 'NEAPOLIS” <i 
EAT REGULATOR 
( Used with any heating plant. Sold ee) 
by the heating trade everywhere 
and guaranteed. Write for Booklet. C— 


Q MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO, 
2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Live in the Garden 


**5.», Spend the summer in your garden. 
a Make it comfortable with Mathews 

Decorations. Our free portfolio will 
help you. It shows many designs for Sum- 
mer Houses, Pergolas, Lattices, Trellises, 
Furniture and all other Garden decoration. 
Ask about our unique bird baths and bird houses. 











THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
910 Williamson Building Cleveland, Ohio 


et 








Summer Vacation with 
. Professional Training 


Interior Decoration 
; Costume Design 
N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art, 
Belle Terre, L. I. Permanent Studio. 
Send for circular. Susan F. Bissell, 
Sec., 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 

















« WRITE FOR CATALOG 
OF BELLE MEADE PONIES 


Bred from blue ribbon winners. Shows 
photos of pet ponies, describes them with 
pedigree and gives prices from $75 up. 


Belle Meade Farm, Box 22, Markham, Va. 











) QUALITY GIFTS’ 
-Made Servi 
SERVING aan Ansel ity Stam 
f CHAS. N. KAIN, 
Y\ 302 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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a slender pointed handle for cleaning the 
spout of the teapot. The toddy ladle, 
which is six inches long and has a one- 
inch bowl, with lip, was used for measuring 
the rum for flavoring afternoon tea. 


SS 


LOWESTOFT mantel garniture, two 

beakers and three vases with lids, in 
proof condition, is obtainable. The decora- 
tion is the usual medallion with flower in- 
set, in blue and black, with touches of gold. 
Another very rare Lowestoft piece is a fish 
drainer, with blue decoration. The platter 
measures fourteen by seventeen inches and 
the drainer eleven by fourteen inches. 
This piece has never been cracked or 


chipped. 
EaS> 
JACOBEAN bedstead brought di- 
rectly from a castle in Wales to this 
country some years ago is now in the mar- 
ket. No repairs of any kind have been 
made since its removal from the paneled 
wall in which it was originally built, and 
even the silk cords for holding back the 
draperies are in good condition. It is full 
size and the upright for holding the dra- 
peries is beautifully carved. Several ex- 
perts have commented upon the rarity 
and beauty of this bedstead. The owner 
is prepared to furnish full and authentic 
data regarding its history. 


SSSA 
“LET ae 


ECORATIVE linens which are ex- 

clusive in style but moderate in price 
are offered at a shop which handles the 
work of lace and needlework craftsmen 
of Strassburg, Alsace, Bad Nauheim, and 
Wiesbaden. Among other novelties are 
French towels of mummy cloth, natural 
color, hand-hemstitched and hand-em- 
broidered in artistic designs. 


SSS 


ABLE runners, table covers, and 
towels, some of the latter being square 
instead of oblong, are shown among im- 
portations from China. The decorations 
are Chinese designs in cross-stitch em- 
broidery. The linen is fine in texture and 
the Chinese blue thread used for the em- 
brodiery is so fine that the cross-stitch 
design has the appearance of being a part 
of the weaving. They are very effective. 
Ea 

AND-WOVEN rush seats for an- 
tique or modern chairs will be fur- 


nished to order by a firm which has made 
a special study of weaving of this kind. 


may Ke 









(oi your Garden be Small.a 
Sun-dial Bird Font or Gazing Globe 
adds the Essential touch while your Plants 

Gx will have New Beauty in Artistic 
; GALLOWAY Pots.Boxes and Vases. 
AWealth of Suggestions for 


4 fs f Making your Garden Attractive 
My willbe foundinour Catalogue 
< 8. which we will mail upon request 














$1.00 Brings You This Metal 
WINDOW BOX that Makes 


Plants Grow 


It can be set inside or 
? outside the window or on 
S==55 the porch railing. Will 
not leak and damage the 
woodwork. Patented ventilated and drainage bottom. 
Made of heavy galvanized steel, enameled dark green, 
6 inches deep, 7 2 inches wide and made in any lengths. 
To introduce and show you this box, we will send you by Parcel 
Post, one 30 inches long, anywhere east of the Mississippi on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. West of the Mississippi for _— 
Get our free Booklet on plants and how to grow them. 
Success Mawufacturing Co., 21 Sargent Street, Gloucester, Mass. 




















‘“*Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Isa 100-page hard-book—it’s FREE. Home study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions 
Bulletins. ** Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,’’ 48 pp., ill. 
10 cents. ** Food Values,’’ — practica! dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents ~° 


American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill 





NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


Unusual things in Jewelry, Glass, Pottery, Leather Textiles 
or Metal Work always in stock, or made to order. 
119 E. 19th Street, N. Y. City 





% Book Plates, Steel Dies, 
Coats-of Arms, Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 














Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 


= 


Fine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, &c. 
‘ JAMES MCCUTCHEON & CO. 




















Goose Down Cushion Free 
Write today for our strictly limited offer on 4 > a 
genuine Southern Live Goose Feathers. Down : = 3 
cushion, large size free. Splendid special 4. 

offer. Write today. d 
Live Goose Feather Co., Dept. L, Statesville, N.C. 
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Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color Card 
and information — free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical Paints 

















IS HE CRAZY? 


HE owner of a plantation in Mississippi is 
giving away a few five-acre tracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. The owner wants 
enough figs raised to supply a Canning Factory. 
You can secure five acres and an interest in the 
Factory by writing Eubank Farms Company, 
Block 7, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant and care 
for your trees for $6.00 per month. Your profit 
should be $1,000 per year. Some think this man 
is crazy for giving away such valuable land, but 








there may be method in his madness. 
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FURNITURE 


for Cottages, Bunga- 
lows, Suburban and 
Country Homes. 
Complete sets for all 
rooms — inexpensive 
and charming. 

Choice of color scheme. 


Write for Booklet “E” 


ERSKINE - DANFORTH 
CORPORATION op Leaf Table (x-17); size 8 in. x 30 
1t is 28 in. high. 


2 West 47th St., : New York when a poet panel to Consumer. 
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FOR THE NURSERY, BEDROOM) 
OR SICKROOM 


—this little Premier Refrigerator is 
) ideal. It is small, compact, and so 
well insulated that its capacity of 
fifteen pounds of ice insures 
perfectrefrigeration for a full day. 
Linings are of heavy 
glass,—clean and sanitary. 
Outside finish is of pure 
white enamel. Equipment 
includes double covers 
and inside wire rack. 
The box complete costs . 3 
Stand, additional... . . 
Our stock also includes re- 
Jrigerators to meet every prac- 
tical requirement. Catalogs on 
request. 


It PAYS to Buy the BEST 


[Ewis& ConcER 


Home Furnishings 
45th St. & 6th Ave., N.Y. ) 


















TEMPTING array of Wedgwood 

shown in one of the shops includes a 
number of panels designed to be used as 
insets in fireplace overmantles. One of 
our subscribers offers a rare piece of blue- 
and-white Wedgwood, a Waterloo pitcher, 
made in 1816, with busts of Bliicher and 
Wellington in bas relief in medallions. 
The pitcher is 6} inches high. Another 
choice Wedgwood piece is a vase deco- 
rated in gold and black with brown bands. 


SS 


EA sets designed for country-house 

use, of Italian ware, decorated in pat- 
terns which it is impossible to describe as 
to beauty of coloring, may be purchased 
for a very reasonable price. There are 
fruit plates which range in price down to 
eight dollars per dozen. Breakfast plates 
of Italian peasant ware, cream ground, 
with fluted and green decorated edge, may 
be purchased for $3.50 per dozen. 


SES 


NE of the most unusual mantel lamps 

that we have seen has a carved wood 
base and an alabaster globe lined with red 
Venetian glass, which gives a wonderfully 
soft and rosy light and is particularly at- 
tractive in an oak-paneled room. Other 
colors are used for the glass lining, when 


preferred. 
Sas 


EVERAL Stiegel flip glasses and two 

Stiegel wine glasses are offered; two 
Waterford glass cake dishes, and an un- 
usually fine silver luster pitcher with blue 
resist. The pitcher is five inches high. 


Ss rece 


O carry out a color scheme, or furnish 

a contrasting color, there is a circular 
mirror, eighteen inches in diameter, with 
wood frame which will be enameled in 
mauve, green, lavender, pink, gold, or 
black. The mirror is hung with a silken 
cord finished with one large tassel. The 
cord and tassel match the frame in color 
unless a black one is preferred. 


SDE 


MONG the distinctive “two person” 

coffee sets, which consist of coffee pot, 
sugar bowl, creamer, two cups and saucers, 
and a tray, is one of white china decorated 
with fine vertical lines and a dainty floral 
pattern in either apple-green or black, as 
preferred. An “individual” coffee set of 
white china, with gold decoration, adapted 
from the Oriental in both shape and deco- 
ration can be best described by a photo- 
graph which will be furnished on request. 
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Costs 
Less 


Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 

notrust. Sold under written guarantee. No extra 

charge for foot tripper. Five styles and sizes. 
Write for circular. 


FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 















CHARMING WALL EFFECTS 
Perfect harmony should prevail in the general color scheme of an 
interior. The most charming effects are obtained where walls are 
covered with 
FAB-RIK-O-NA WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 

See our Exhibit, Craftsman Building, 6 E. 39th Street, N. Y., for 
these effects. If unable to visit, illustration of Decorative sugges 
tion, with samples on application. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 216 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 














OWN AT LEAST ONE 
GOOD ORIENTAL RUG 


Place it in your living room and give it hard 
service. you will notice at the end of the 
year that it grows better looking. Other floor 
coverings will come and go but your Antique 
Oriental Rug lives on. 

It is my aim to sell you at least one rug to 
make you a customer for life. I buy and sell 
because to do so gives me pleasure and keeps 
me busy. I will prepay a selection of rugs for 
you to look over and return, at my expense, 
if you possibly can. 

Send for List of Rugs and Free Booklet 
L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U.S. A., Retired 
2 LEITCH AVENUE, SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 








THICK OR THIN 


Pp A R Q U E T PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL 
Write for Cat. of Designs a L O O a 8 


The Interior Merdwood Co., Mfrs. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 








BOUND VOLUMES OF 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Hereafter THE House BEAUTIFUL wili 
be bound, two volumes to the year, 
six issues in each volume. The next 
volume will be volume 36, beginning 
with June tg914, and will include the 
issues June 1914 through November 
1914. In the November issue, the title 
page and the index of the volume will 
appear. The price will be $1.50 a vol- 
ume, express paid. 


The House Beautiful Publishing 
Company, Inc. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TRAP SPARROWS 


They keep native song birds away from our gardens. U.S. 
Dept. of A = ulletin urges us to destroy English 
Sparrows. Get 


DODSON SPARROW TRAP 


NEW AND IMPROVED 
NO OTHER TRAP LIKE THIS 


Works automatically. Double funnel trap on left ; drop trap 
on right. Catches sparrows all the time. Lasts a lifetime. 
Price $6 f.0.b. Chicago. 

A New Dodson Invention — A Guard to keep cats, squirrels 
and other animals away from birds in trees. Made of wire; 
expands with growth of tree. Easily attached; can’t harm 
trees. Price, 35 cts. per lineal foot, f.o.b. C hicago. 

Free Booklet — Tells how to attract native birds. Describes 
the famous Dodson Bird Houses — 20 styles. If you want song 
birds get genuine Dodson Bird Houses. ()n any subject con- 
nected with American birds write to The Man The Birds Love— 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
703 SECURITY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 























Write for Free Sample Old English Floor Wax and the Book | 
“ Beautiful Floors — Their Finish and Care” 
The A. S. Boyle Co., 1906 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio | 
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Underground ae ll - 
Keeps your gutee out of sight in the 
ground, away from stray cats, dogs and typhoid 
fly. It pays to look us up. 
Sold direct. Send for circular. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass 
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An Illustration from By-paths in Collecting 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cents, 
$3.50 including a year’s subscription to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 














OUR Delft plaques, made in 1759 by 

Joos H. Bouwer, hatchet marked, will 
be of interest to collectors of rare old 
Delft pieces. At the same importers’ may 
be found a very interesting collection of 
Delft tiles for fireplace facings; also a 
chimney garniture of two beakers and 
three vases with covers, and a very beau- 
tiful single vase of Delft ware, all in per- 


fect condition. 
Sa 


COLLECTION of old English steel 

fire tools and a number of steel fenders 
of very fine quality are for sale; an old 
brass register grate, beautifully engraved 
with Adam scroll design, and a banner 
screen also brought from England. The 
frame is of mahogany inlaid with tulip 


wood. 
a> 


PORRINGER and cup, Limoges, 

decorated with honey bees and the 
lettered announcement that “We have 
just come over from fields of clover — we 
are busy, buzzing bees” is one of several 
new designs in bread-and-milk sets. 


EDS 


ACKAGES containing all the quilt- 

making essentials, including needles 
and thread, are for sale. There are water- 
lily, rose, tulip, and many other designs 
from which to make a selection. If you 
choose a tulip pattern, your package will 
contain the colored petals, seventeen pairs 
of green leaves, and the requisite number 
of white blocks for joining, all cut to 
exact measurement, and enough of them 
to make a quilt for a single bed. 


Che, 
Eons et 


NOTHER importation of attractive 

summer furniture is called Venetian 
reed. It comes finished in natural tan; 
green and white; red and tan, and all-over 
bright red. One quaint set is decorated 
in three colors — black, ecru, and rose. 


ERE 


ASH prints, lithographs published in 

1830-1840, 'taken from a book on archi- 
tecture where they were used as illustra- 
tions of the interiors of English manor 
houses will be sold separately, framed, or 
unframed, by a dealer in rare prints. Bird 
lovers will be interested in a number of 
lithographs of American native birds 
done by J. Bien, New York, 1860, the first 
reproductions made from the original 
drawings by Audubon. 
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Chickadee House 
Price $1.50 


Birds 
Beautify 
and Protect Gardens 


Provide Homes for the Birds. Birds add to the attractiveness 
of the garden. Feed on Weed Seeds, Plant-Destroying In- 
sects and Worms. 

This Bird House for Chickadees and Wrens is often occupied 
throughout year. Wrens have two broods each season. Buy 
direct from makers at factory prices. We are the largest ex- 
clusive manufacturers of Bird Houses in the World. Sent 
FREE - Illustrated Book of Bird Homes and Lawn Accessories. 


E. E. EDMANSON & CO. 


620-30 S. Norton St. Chicago, Ill. 








THE ORTECA KENNELS 


Airedales, Bull-terriers and Collies bred in direct lines from Cham- 
pions at conservative prices. Write for kennel booklet stating wants. 


JACKSONVILLE (Box I534W) FLORIDA 








CHOICE PIECES 


Mahogany tables, claw-foot sofa, pineapple bedsteads, old 
china, lustre, etc. Selling my home. Send for list. 
MRS. PAGE, Atwater Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 



















WABBABAAABADBIALLLSE 
Ye Olde Kingston Inn 


KINGSTON, RHODE ISLAND 
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Quaint Unique 
















Rooms with or without bath 
Moror LuNCHEONS, DINNERs, 
AFTERNOON TEA 
Tel. 9266 Y, Narragansett Pier 


Mistress E. F. Kittredge 
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NAVA. 


Open all the year. 
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Beautiful line of ** Lady Lavender’’ bon-bon boxes 
and porch bags for sale 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting things seen in 
Metropolitan Shops with a department 
for advertisers using small space and 
desiring position alongside reading 
matter. Special value for the adver- 
tiser, reliable information for the reader. 


For rates and particulars, address 
Advertising Manager 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


17 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ON-AWNUNC BLIND 
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The list of residences equipped with 


The Wilson Awning Blind 


includes many of the finest and most 

attractively designed houses in the 

United States. 

Write for new “Venetian Catalogue 2” 
Just issued. 


The Wilson Combination Venetian can be 
fitted to any window. It is easily operated from 
the inside of house and provides the maximum amount 
of Summer Home Comfort and Coolness. They are 
very artistic, durable and distinctive. 
serve a double purpose by converting the daytime piazza into an ideal out- 


Wilson Venetian Blinds for Piazza or Porch door sleeping room at night, if desired. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION, 8 West 40th St., New York. Established 1876 
Inside and Outside Venetians, Rolling Partitions, Rolling 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY BUILDING Steel Shutters, Burglar and Fireproof Steel Curtains. 
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HOTEL ASPINWALL, LENOX, MASS. 


In the heart of the famous Berkshires. One of the most fashionable and attractive resorts in this 
Country. Accommodates 500 guests. Three Golf Courses; Tennis, Saddle Horses, Driving; Motor- 
ing; Da cing; etc. Remains open until late in October. Furnished Cottages for rent for the season. 
Write for circular. W.W. Brown, Lenox, Mass. 

Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire, at Gateway to the White Mountains, under same management. 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 








A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American 
architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. 
A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would-be 
country dweller. 

Size, 1ox1rin. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 

We will send this book and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 

Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCES 


NE of the greatest hindrances to rapid 

growth in the adoption of electric 
household appliances is lack of exact in- 
formation as to their use. For instance, 
there are no electrical cook-books except 
for advertising booklets issued by indi- 
vidual manufacturers with a view to their 
own devices exclusively. There is no 
handbook of information on the various 
laundry machines now available, compiled 
from experience with the apparatus as 
employed under ordinary household con- 
ditions. Manufacturers have issued their 
catalogues and pamphlets, but these, 
naturally enough, come under the ban of 
advertising. 

To meet this situation the New York 
Edison Company has organized a house 
economics laboratory, in charge of experi- 
enced “home economics” workers. All 
devices are tested as they appear on the 
market. The idea is not so much to pro- 
nounce a certain article good or bad as 
to learn the conditions under which it will 
perform the best work, so that purchasers 
may be told how to use the devices to the 
greatest advantage. The results of the 
experiments with laundry machines, cook- 
ing stoves, and various cooking appliances 
show clearly that in most cases, when 
correctly used, good work is obtainable 
from many varieties of apparatus. 


LINOLEUM TILES FOR PORCH 
FLOORS 


N American lady visiting in England 

was astonished to find that the tiled 
porch of the house where she was a guest 
was covered with linoleum, the color of 
dark-red tiles. The linoleum was all in 
one piece and the effect of tiles not ob- 
tained by painted lines, but by cemented 
lines. As linoleum should always be ce- 
mented to the floor, the cemented line 
seemed especially appropriate. Upon fur- 
ther inquiry she learned that the covering 
had never shown any tendency to crack 
along the cemented line. 

An American dealer in house furnish- 
ings, after experimenting for a year with 
this covering on the porch floors of his own 
home, has secured the American agency 
for the linoleum. It is manufactured 
exclusively in England. 

From a reliable source we have learned 
that the best oil for keeping linoleum in 
good condition is Kneatsfoot oil, which 
may be obtained through any dealer in 
oils. The odor is said to be rather unpleas- 
ant when the oil is applied, but quickly 
disappears. 


Master: Is that really so, Pat? 
Man: To tell yez the truth, I’m lyin’. 


“— Life. 
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A ROAD IN MARLBORO, VERMONT 


** None can choose to stay at home, 
All must follow, all must roam.’’ 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
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# THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GRANDFATHERS & 


VERSPREAD by wide boughs 
of tall elms, its long sloping roof 
reaching almost to the ground, 
grizzled and moss-covered by 

age, there is no more picturesque house 
in all New England than the rambling 
old home of the Fairbanks family, at 
Dedham, Massachusetts. Here the first 
of a prominent lineage set up a home 
in a new country, and generation after 
generation, with never a break in the 
line, succeeded to the inheritance of its 
forebears, until one now living is able to 
say, “Seven of my grandfathers lived in 
that old house.” 

There are a few other buildings yet 
standing that are said to date back to 
1636, when the Fairbanks house was built, 
or even earlier than that; but in most 
cases there is some doubt about their ex- 
act age, or else they have been so changed 
during the passing of time as to be almost 
new, “lock, stock, and barrel.” But the 
Fairbanks house has remained through all 
the years in virtually its original condi- 
tion, and no one who visits it can have any 
doubt of its great age. In fact, if the his- 
tory of New England went farther back, 
it would not be hard to believe that this 
building was even older than it is now 
known to be. 

The builder of the old house, Jonathan 
Fairbanks, established the family in this 
country when he brought his wife and six 
children from England to Boston by the 
ship Speedwell in the year 1633. At the 
same time, according to family tradition, 
he brought bricks and the fitted oak frame 
for building a house. But he did not hurry 
the selection of a site for his new home. 
It is said that he spent two years in view- 
ing the country from Massachusetts Bay 
to the Connecticut River, before he decid- 
ed to locate his residence in what was then 
called Contentment. There he took up a 
large tract of land, rolling and fertile, and 
began the erection of a house. 

The oldest part of the sprawling old 


Copyright, 1915, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Ine. 


BY PARK PRESSEY 


building is the center portion. Well-nigh 
three hundred years it has stood the at- 
tacks of time — and it takes good material 
to last that long. As might be expected, 
therefore, the beams and timbers are of 
ponderous size, — sills 11x14 inches, sum- 
mer beams 10x 11 inches, and corner posts 
in proportion. These, with the solid Eng- 
lish oak girders, floor timbers, and raft- 
ers, all fastened together by wooden pins, 
have held the structure firm through all 
the storms of its long existence. 

Like most New England houses of this 
early period, the Fairbanks house faces 
due south. And still following the custom 
of the times, it has a big chimney in the 
middle with the rest of the house seem- 
ingly built around it. The main entrance 
is in the center of the front side. It opens 
into a little front entry, with doors to 
right and left that lead into sitting-room 
and kitchen. 

















Front stairway showing English-made bricks and 
end of manteltree 
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The kitchen is in many ways the most 
attractive room in the house. It is least 
changed and most characteristic of the 
life and time when the house was built. 
Smoke of fireplace and candles has colored 
beams and ceiling to a rich dark brown — 
almost black — that leaves no doubt of 
their many years of service. The timbers 
have never been cased in, and the floor 
above forms the ceiling. Beautiful work- 
manship is shown on these hand-hewn 
timbers, with edges all carefully cham- 
fered, and throughout the house this great 
attention to details is characteristic of the 
building. 

One of the odd and interesting features 
of the house that is seen most plainly in 
the kitchen, is the peculiar wainscoting. 
Wide pine boards, overlapped and nicely 
beaded, form the inside finish of the out- 
side walls. This finish is the same as that 
which covers the outer surface of the 
house, but clapboards now conceal the 
outside boarding. 

Nearly all of one side of the kitchen is 
taken up by the fireplace. Its manteltree 
is a huge beam 11x14 inches in size and 
ten feet long, which, like the big summer 
beam above it, has odd cuttings at the end 
of the chamfer. It was on this summer 
beam that the old gun with barrel six feet 
four inches long, brought from England 
by Jonathan Fairbanks, hung through 
all the years until the last occupant of 
the house sold it to another descendant 
of its original owner. It is to be hoped 
that some day it may again hang from the 
hooks that held it for more than two and 
a half centuries. 

In the early days, this fireplace served 
not only to heat the room but also to cook 
the meals. Over its blazing logs, and be- 
fore them, and in it coals and ashes, were 
done all the boiling, baking, and roasting. 
In fact, nearly two hundred years rolled 
over the old house before stoves came into 
general use. 

It is said that many an Indian on some 
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journey between tribes has found warmth 
in front of the old fireplace, and after a 
comfortable night in the kitchen and a 
good breakfast in the morning, has gone 
on his way with kindly feelings for the 
hospitable people of the house. Perhaps 
it is for this reason that the old building 
never suffered harm at the hands of the 
“‘salvages,’”’ who had a long memory for 
friends as well as for foes. 

On the opposite side of the chimney 
from the kitchen is the parlor or “best 
room,” asit was commonly called. Though 
this has lost some of its old-fashioned 
charm by the use of paint and plaster, it 
still retains much of the “homey” look 
of seventeenth-century houses. Here are 
kept many relics of bygone days. Among 
them are the baptismal bowl, brought 
from England with the family; a piece of 
cloth that was woven on the old hand 
loom which is still to be seen in the west 
chamber; two of the original blue Dutch 
tiles from the fireplace in the east wing; 
and a leather medal which was given to a 
member of the family, many years ago, 
in recognition of her “superior appetite, 
good looks, and industry.” 

At the rear of the house, the lean-to, or 
“back linter,’’ as our forefathers usually 
called it, extends the whole length of the 
original building. When first built it con- 
tained a summer-kitchen and little bed- 
room, but lately it has been used only as a 
storage room. It is two steps higher than 
kitchen and parlor, and the beam which 
forms the first step is worn deep by the 
tread of many feet. 

From the front entry, narrow stairs run 
up beside the big chimney, which has 
never been boarded in, — so the bare sur- 
face of the bricks forms the side of the 
stairway. Although laid in clay, these 
bricks seem to be nearly as firm as when 
put in place. They are much longer than 
those made in this country. 

















Hand-made iron hinges fastened on by 
hand-wrought nails 


At the head of the stairs, in the little 
upper hall, we find the most noticeable 
sign of decay in the old house. The rotting 
away of front sills and the ends of the up- 
rights that stood in them, has allowed the 
front wall to sink nearly a foot; and this is 
seen most plainly in this tiny upper hall, 
where the floor drops more than six inches 
in its four or five feet of width. Here, too, 
we can see how the tremendous weight of 
some winter’s snow upon the unsupported 
wall has snapped off short the solid oak 
girders. Further damage has been warded 
off by putting in concrete bases, carefully 
concealed, but it was feared that the old 
timbers would not stand forcing back into 
their former position. 

The east chamber was the family sleep- 
ing-room. It has been plastered, and so 
somewhat modernized. But the west 


chamber is still in its original condition. 
Beams and timbers are all exposed, and it 
is bare of paint, paper, or plaster. Here 
one gets a fine view of the skeleton of the 
old building, and sees how excellent work- 
manship runs all through the house. This 
room is now lighted by only one window, 
and that but 20x28 inches, for the larger 
one on the back side was covered by the 
lean-to. 

Not many years after the original por- 
tion of the house was built, John Fair- 
banks, oldest son of Jonathan, took unto 
himself a wife, and a new family had to be 
provided for. On this account an exten- 
sion was made by building the east wing 
—in 1648. The new part made a most 
comfortable home for the young couple. 
A chimney is so located as to allow fire- 
places in both sitting-room and bedroom, 
and a gambrel roof affords space for a 
pleasant chamber. No kitchen was re- 
quired for the first occupants, since they 
cooked and ate their meals with the rest 
of the family, in the main house. 

The similar addition at the west end of 
the original house was built in 1654, for 
the accommodation of the servants. It has 
no chimney and no outside door. There 
are only two rooms now, one below, one 
above, but originally the lower room was 
divided in the middle. In this lower room, 
there is a four-poster that is known to 
be one hundred and fifty years old, and 
the paper upon the walls is probably near- 
ly as old. Wide pine boards, almost free 
from knots and nicely finished by hand, 
are freely used throughout both wings. 
For one partition nearly eighty inches 
long, only five boards are needed. 

The original windows of the house were 
of the old swing-sash style, fastened to the 
outside casings with wrought-iron strap- 
hinges. One of them has been preserved, 
and a few rectangular leaded lights still 
remain in it. Only four such windows are 





























Smoke of fireplace and candles has colored the beams to a dark brown 
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A four-poster one hundred and fifty years old and wall-paper nearly as old 
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The Fairbanks house, Dedham, Massachusetts. 


known to exist in New England, and the 
other three are in a museum. 

Hand-made iron hinges and latches, 
fastened on by hand-wrought nails, are 
found all through the house, and one 
large wooden latch is still to be seen. In- 
deed, all is so consistently old that it is a 
surprise to come across some little change 
that has been made in comparatively 
recent years. 

Old as the house is known to be, there 
are indications that the frame is even old- 
er than this building. Here and there a 
mortise with no corresponding tenon, 
certain beams with corners chamfered 
where the surface is not exposed, and 
other little signs recognizable to the ob- 
servant, seem to show that the old frame- 
work was used for some purpose before it 
was made into the present structure. Old 
sea captains who have studied the con- 
struction of the house say that it is built 
after the plan of a ship; and so we can but 
wonder whether, before the time of the 
first American Fairbanks — perhaps in 
the days of Drake and Raleigh — these 
oid timbers were not doing service upon 
stormy seas. 

From Jonathan to John, then to Joseph, 
Joseph Junior, Ebenezer, and Ebenezer 
Junior, the old house descended by direct 
inheritance, and each occupied it in turn, 


up to the death of the last named in 1832. 
The seventh to own it was Calvin. He 
was born in the house and inherited it 
from his father, but chose to make his own 
home elsewhere and give the use of the 
old house to his three unmarried sis- 
ters, Nancy, Sally, and Prudence. These 
women lived to be eighty-four, eighty- 

















Detail of the very old wall-paper 
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Built in 1636 and very little changed since the seventeenth century 


seven, and ninety years of age. Calvin’s 
daughter Rebecca went to live with them 
during their later years, and after the 
death of the last of the three, in 1879, 
remained in the house alone until a very 
few years ago. Thus we see that for three 
quarters of a century, and more, there was 
no male inhabitant of the house. Perhaps 
this fact accounts for the well-kept and 
consistently ancient appearance of the in- 
terior of the house as seen to-day. 

It is a great satisfaction to know that 
the home of so many generations of the 
same name and lineage is now the prop- 
erty of the Fairbanks family in America. 
Each year descendants of Jonathan Fair- 
banks gather from all quarters of our coun- 
try and hold a reunion at the old home in 
honor of the builder and his many suc- 
cessors to its ownership. With such con- 
stant and affectionate care, there is every 
reason to believe that the old house will 
stand for many more centuries. 

During its long existence the old home- 
stead has gathered many interesting 
traditions regarding the different persons 
who have dwelt within its walls. Particu- 
larly regarding the three sisters, Nancy, 
Sally, and Prudence, who were born there 
and lived to be such very old ladies — al- 
ways under the same roof — there are 

(Continued on page xxii) 
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AN UNUSUAL CALIFORNIA HOUSE DESIGNED BY CLINTON NOURSE 


HE new house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mennig, in Altadena, California, 
designed by Clinton Nourse, is a 
successful example of what can 
be done in adapting Mexican architec- 
tural traditions to modern uses. The 
house is of concrete, built with low ram- 
bling lines around an inner court. A great 
many houses recently erected in the West 
have followed this general scheme, but 
many of them are unsuccessful because 
they have not incorporated the principles 
of good architecture and consequently 
reveal bulky masses and uninteresting 
lines; Mr. Nourse, however, has avoided 
these pitfalls. The house, which luckily 
has an unsurpassed situation, with the 
mountains for a background, is substan- 
tial in structure and expresses admirably 
the feeling of the old adobe houses in Cali- 
fornia, the intrinsic beauty of which is 
due in such measure to their simple lines 
and lack of machine-made adornment. 

The photographs reproduced on these 
pages show the excellent proportions of 
the house, with its long shingled roof, 
slightly curved at the ends. Although the 
owner drafted the plans, this perfect pro- 
portion and spacing is of course attribut- 
able to the architect. Unfortunately, 
however, it is impossible to give in a 
photograph any idea of the charming color 
scheme of the exterior. The cement used 
is of a putty shade that gains much lumi- 
nosity by mixture with yellow ocher and 
French blue. It was made of the best 
selection of pure sand, and was put on 
by the gun-plaster method; and special 
care was taken to have it accentuate the 
supports of the building. The roof is 
green; the projecting beams which sup- 
port it are brown; and to give a further 
touch of color the perforated Chinese tiles 
placed in certain wall-spans for ventila- 
tion are green, while red chimney tops 
set off the substantial chimneys. 

There is no front piazza, but a terrace 
is well suggested by the use of a broad, 
irregular space of tile extending in front 
of the east exposure of the house. (In the 
plan this appears at the bottom.) At the 
front entrance stand two cement posts 
topped by formal plants; the entrance is 
marked also by the hood which projects 
over the raised platform and accents the 
heavy dark-stained pine door. This door 
leads directly into the corridor which 
separates the living-room from the dining- 
room. But as glass doors comprise the 
only partition, the combination of these 
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two rooms and the entrance hall suggest 
space; and the sensation is of having 
stepped into the middle of one large room. 

Turning to the left the visitor enters 
the living-room. It is twenty-seven feet 
by twenty in size, and the fact that it is 









































Plan of the house and grounds 
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A charming corridor vista 
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not overcrowded with furniture gives it 
an air of spaciousness. The decoration is 
simple. The walls are wainscoted to with- 
in about eighteen inches of the ceiling 
with board and batten pine paneling. 
The deep rich stain used gives the wood 
an appearance of real old Flemish oak, and 
blends well with the old ivory ceiling and 
upper border of the walls. This old ivory 
effect is obtained by a stain made of a 
mixture of turpentine, kerosene, and a 
little color, which is brushed on and al- 
lowed to assume the cloudy effect that 
naturally ensues. 

Two heavy beams relieve the ceiling; 
and a rectangular protrusion of the plas- 
ter wall beneath their ends suggests a 
support for them. 

One of the photographs shows the fire- 
place, which is simplicity itself. The 
mantel is a broad solid beam, simply or- 
namented with a Della Robbia box of 
blue, old ivory, and yellow at one end, 
and a candle in dull pastel colors at the 
other. Beneath this mantel is the facing 
of large dull-green crackled tiles; and the 
angle iron of brass is made dull in tone by 
a rubbing with muriatic acid. The raised 
hearth of cement is inlaid with a number 
of small, dull tiles in green, blue, and yel- 
low. 

The floor of the room is also of cement, 
indented in squares to give the appearance 
of tiles, stained with oil, and then care- 
fully waxed. The regular arrangement 
of rich yellow, blue, and green tiles as a 
border adds vastly to the attractiveness 
of the color scheme of the floor and 
blends with the oriental rugs with their 
predominating note of old rose. The win- 
dows have English chintz hangings with 
designs in conventionalized mulberry peo- 
nies with a gray background. Mulberry 
is the predominating tone in the room; 
it appears definitely in several cushions 
and in the davenport upholstery. The 
furniture is of mahogany and old oak. 

French doors lead from the living- 
room to Mr. Mennig’s study, which is 
amply lighted by three walls of French 
doors and has a lovely view of the garden. 
A coved ceiling is a feature of this room. 

Returning by way of the living-room 
and crossing the corridor by which he 
entered, the visitor reaches the dining- 
room. Here the treatment of wall pan- 
eling, and of the ceiling and floor, is simi- 
lar to that in the living-room, and equally 
successful in its simplicity. Here again 
the color effect is remarkably harmoni- 
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The house from the garden 


























The living-room — simplicity itself 


ous; the window curtains are of soft old 
blue velure faced toward the street with a 
soft tan, —— an idea practiced in all of the 
draperies throughout the house. On the 
broad top of the chest stand pewter can- 
dlesticks, containing blue Bayberry dipped 
candles, a pitcher of old English design 
and of varied colors, and a green Canton 
bow! filled with flame-colored Gaillardia. 
A series of Japanese prints form a sort of 
frieze in the top wall border. 

The visitor now returns to the corridor 
and follows it. It leads him to a glassed- 
in patio porch which forms a continuous 
hallway along the west side of the house. 
Between it and the court there is nothing 
but a long broken line of French doors; 
and in summer these are opened and the 
hall is transformed into an open porch. 
Every one of these French doors is hung 
with stiff shades made of a rose-designed 
chintz that gives a charming effect when 
the sunshine floods in. The other wall 
is wainscoted with rich paneling, and 
punctuated every twelve feet or so with 
little bronze lamps. 

This corridor ends in a series of steps 


that lead to the rear wing of the house, 
which is devoted to the sleeping-rooms. 
The first is the guest chamber and con- 
tains an old-fashioned bedroom set of 
ivory enamel, decorated with painted 
flowers. The hangings are rose-colored, 
and the covering for the floor is a dull- 
green Scotch rug. 

The next bedroom is that of the young 
son, the paper on the walls is tan and 
the drapery is old gold at the windows 
and on the bed. A brown rag rug is on 
the floor to anticipate any romping. 

The other bedrooms are in the raised 
wing of the house, having separate baths. 
The entire west end is devoted to a sleep- 
ing-porch and dressing-room. 

The service portion of the house has 
many points of originality and attractive- 
ness. The kitchen is finished in white 
enamel and has a sandstone floor. The 
windows, muslin-draped, extend the en- 
tire width of the eastern walls above 
the sink draining-boards. Between the 
kitchen. and the door to the side en- 
trance hall is the cooling- closet, that 
contains the refrigerator and serves as a 
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The paneled dining-room 


pantry and asa preserve chest, — an ar- 
rangement that would be a delight to 
any housekeeper. 

There are practically two courts, of 
which the inner one near the house is 
marked off by a retaining wall, built of 
the same putty-colored cement as the 
house and topped with dull-red tiles. 
This first square is mostly devoted to 
flowering plants. The further square, 
larger in size, is a green stretch of lawn 
unbroken by planting, but bordered to- 
ward the south by a line of yellow acacia 
trees, relieved by a single crimson bloom- 
ing eucalyptus, — a remarkable touch of 
color. 

To an architect, perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of the house is the treat- 
ment of the cement work. For example, 
the house seems to grow out of the ground 
because of the six inch swelling of the ce- 
ment just above the ground. Then, too, 
the cement is made a little heavier along 
the borders of the windows and doors, and 
the exterior wall lines are left uneven, in 
order that the place may not seem ma- 
chine-finished. 
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N returning to the home of my New 
England ancestors after many years 
in the West, I found myself almost a 
stranger to its contents. There is no 
joy greater than browsing through 
rooms full of lovely treasures of a dim 
past, and examining at leisure the ac- 
cumulations of one’s forebears. Some- 
—— z) times I draw a quaintly gorgeous tea- 

pot from its hiding-place, or, on open- 
ing a dusty box, I am rewarded by a roll of yellow lace that has 
waited fifty years for my loving hands to wash and press it. 
Thrills of family affection go through me when I examine the 
contents of an ancient bureau, and take out piles of soft linens, 
baby clothes, kerchiefs, caps, and wrought lace bands, all scented 
with the lavender of long ago. 

Papers of intense interest lurk in the pigeonholes of the ma- 
hogany desk, whose brass knobs reflect the twinkling andirons 
and the dancing firelight, just as they did when its stern owner 
sat beside it, going over his accounts and law papers. Old brown 
books, worn by hard usage are on its upper shelves, and*tell me 
that the same owner read Sallust and Sophocles in his leisure 
hours. I can imagine him before the fireplace with the blue 
Dutch tiles, smoking his churchwarden pipe, and browsing over 
his books. Is this brown powder which falls from the yellowish 
pages snuff? A box labeled “ Macaboy’”’ in the right hand drawer 
of the desk confirms my suspicions, although the pungency of its 
contents has long since departed, and it refuses to reward my 
cautious sniff with a sneeze. 

Of whom is the silhouette that I find in the secret drawer with 
spring so rusted that I can hardly move it? There is only a black 
outline, but the shapely head topped with a high comb is held 
proudly on the small neck, and I wish to know more about her. 
Has the little rose that crumbles to dust at a touch anything to 
do with her? I do not know, and there is no one left to tell me. 
I am sure she does not look like my great-grandmother whose 
portrait hangs over the parlor sofa, and whose black eyes follow 
me whenever I am in the room. 

The house is permeated with the curious fragrance of old things. 
It breathes a warmth, a richness different from “‘the coldness of 
new men’s houses.” The faded crimson hangings must harbor 


















































The safety deposit vaults of our grandfathers 

















A tucker of fine muslin, delicately wrought 


the odors of wood fires, of steaming punches, and of savory 
feasts. The bedrooms hold the trace of ancient perfumes, and 
cosmetics which like their owners were dust long, long ago. In 
some of these upper rooms lurk the shadows of gloomy events 
and the heavy, breathless scent of decay, which no amount of sun 
and air will permanently remove, but from their windows I can 
see the garden, with its flowers and green places of flickering 
light, and closing the doors softly upon them I tiptoe away. 

One rainy day I thought I would go to the garret and look over 
some trunks that I had neverexamined. The great, low room smelt 
of herbs, of camphor, and of age. Old sea-chests stood under the 
eaves and clothes hung from the beams. A spinning-wheel was 
silhouetted against a window; fire-dogs, brass kettles, tin ovens, 
and slat chairs were there, spending a useless old age in com- 
munion with each other. A loom stood in one dusky corner, 
almost concealed beneath its burden of bedclothes and hand- 
woven quilts. The soft buff blankets bore in one corner in tiny 
cross-stitch ‘Abigail Adams,” and the date “1817,” showing 
that they were part of my grandmother’s wedding outfit. Huge 
flowered bandboxes huddled together, each holding its scoop 
bonnet, or flat, flowered leghorn. 

From a dark corner I drew out a heavy, iron-bound trunk, 
and sat down on a rush bottomed chair to examine its contents. 
The first thing I unfolded was an immense red-and-black checked 
woolen cape, with two smaller capes coming to the shoulders. It 
must have warmed several generations of chilly New Englanders, 
and was still without a break. Wrapped in it was a purple silk 
hood, quilted with perfect little stitches. 

Under the cape was a big bundle folded in a linen sheet. 
Pinned to it with a rusty pin was a label whose legend ran, ‘‘ Wed- 
ding Clothes of Mary Curtis Adams.” This contained some 
wonderful treasures, lace tuckers, a white dimity dress, short 
waisted, and embroidered from the scalloped hem to the knees 
in a pattern of marvelous delicacy. Flowers, leaves, and tracery 
ran riot on the delicate stuff. A long lace veil was there, with 
embroidery a foot deep. Alas! Tragedy was there also! A pa- 
per was folded in among the clothes whose faded words told a 
pathetic history, and sudden tears blinded the eyes that read. 


‘These goods belonged to Mary Curtis Adams who was born 
in 1801 and died in 1844. She was my father’s sister, and came 
to this house in Sudbury-to be married on her eighteenth birth- 
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The comforts of home 


day to Mr. Daniel Hoar. A week before her marriage day, while 
she was sewing upon her wedding dress, the sad news was brought 
to her by horse from Concord that her lover had lost his life 
while striving to save a Drounding friend in the Assabet River. 
Mary Curtis put the needle into the seam, and going quietly to 
the West Chamber shut herself in. My Father reports that she 
was heard to pace the floor both day and night until the morning 
of the third day when she came down and requested to be drove 
to Concord for a last look at her lover. 

“My Father and all the family were horrified to see that her 
great head of chestnut hair had turned to snowy white through 
her grief. She returned but once to my Father’s house before her 
death, and then she spoke of her Wedding things. Some foolish 
old dame made reply that they were in the chest in the garret, 
and that the young maids sometimes dressed in them, and had 
great merriment. Mary Curtis ran to the garret, and searched 
until she found the wedding gown with the rusted needle still 
sticking in it. She fetched it to the kitchen, and thrust it into 
the blaze before any one realized what she was doing, but these 
things she left untouched, and I pray that they be not disturbed. 

“BETSEY ADAMS.” 


The West Chamber is now mine, and sometimes, looking into 
the wavering mirror over the chest of drawers I wonder if I see, 
or only imagine, the dim outline of Mary Curtis as she paces be- 
hind me in her agony? 

The trunk contained many things besides clothes, among them 
a box of daguerreotypes, — faded sun pictures of a nearly extinct 
race. Brides and grooms stare at me, self-conscious and startled. 
Black-browed youths face the world in neckclothes and dickeys 
with hands thrust into flowered waistcoats in vain attempts at 
nonchalance which did not deceive the sun. Frightened young 
mothers hold wriggling, blurred babies in grips of iron while both 
stare in dismay at the unfamiliar process. 

The lower part of the trunk was full of flat blue song books 
that were once carried to the village singing school. One could 
imagine cold, frosty, moonlight nights when these books shielded 
many a romance behind their broad, worn backs. How many 
pairs of lovers have steadied them with trembling hands while 
their voices rang out in “Strike the Cymbals,” or some rousing 
old psalm! 

In a corner of the large trunk was a small chest, covered with 
worn horsehair. It was filled to bursting with papers of all sorts. 
All the accounts of a colonial household are here, and the whole 
family history may be gathered from this mouldering pile of 


papers. Wills, deeds, and commissions in the army are mixed 
with recipes for punches, and pot-pourris, family letters, and 
grocery bills. A list of “‘My Honoured Father’s Cloathes,”’ is 
next toa bill for “Casket and Findings for Infant Child,”— prob- 
ably the only tangible thing on earth to tell of the hopes that 
once blossomed in the “Infant Child.” There is even a paper 
which directs one to the spot where buried treasure lies. The 
discreetly misleading terms are as follows: — 

“Doctor Kidder of Sudbury, shewed me some specimens of 
English coin of the time of George the Third, that were dug up in 
Sudbury. The story connected was that the Father of one of the 
Doctor’s patients had hidden a Thousand such pieces of gold at 
the foot of some hill, near Howe’s, or Reeves Tavern. The father 
went to the battle of Lexington, and was killed.”” As Howe’s 
Tavern, now the Wayside Inn is some seven miles from the 
site of Reeves’ Tavern and all the country hereabouts is 
hilly, I feel no hesitancy in giving the directions to the world! 

If the recipe for pot-pourri is the one by which the tall, blue 
jars in the parlor were filled, it is well worth trying. It runs as 
follows: 

“The roses must be fresh, and just blown. Pick them on a 
sunny day. Spred upon paper, and let them be dry, and free from 
dew. Take the Jar which you would fill, and place within a layer 
of petals, and a layer of salt, and so continue until the Jar is 
almost filled. Let stand a few days until a broth is formed, when 
stir thoroughly. Do this for a week. Add to this the gums, and 
spice in proper proportion. A teaspoon each of cinnamon, cassia 
buds, and Cloves will be sufficient for a pint Jar. Be sparing 
with the Clove. To this add a broken, Vanilla Bean. Mix, and 
leave for a few days more. Then add the oils of Attar of Roses,, 
and Violet, and the Southern jasmine, if you can get it. With 
these place Musk, and ambergris. Mix all thoroughly, and keep 
well covered, except when you would perfume your Chamber.” 

The grocery bills have an astonishing number of items reading, 

















The Easter bonnet 
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“Item, two quarts Jamaica Rum,” and “Item, 4% quarteen 
Spirit.”” The “Item, One Mug Flip,” is not unknown, and among 
the papers is a well-worn recipe for making that same heart- 
warming drink. For some quaint, unknown reason it ends thus, 
“This quantity properly made is called One Yard of Flannel.” 
A paper found in my cousin’s garret a few years ago tells a bit 
of history which brings us into close touch with the emotions 
that swept the country at the time of the Revolution, and shows 
us that the blood of patriots ran in the veins of those hard-work- 
ing, toddy-drinking men. The almost undecipherable lines run: — 


“These are to Sertify that I Efrom Smith have Received of 
Jacob Reeves as one of the Selectmen of Sudbury a Gun and 
Bayonet of the Town Stocke wich I promise to Return to the 


Town If not Los in Battel, as witness my Hand 
EPHRIAM SMITH. 


Can you not see Ephriam Smith in his buckskins and home- 
spun, hurrying from his plough perhaps to get his “Gun and 
Bayonet,” and writing his receipt for the thrifty ‘‘ Squire Reeves” 
so hastily that he even spelt his own name wrong? Little did he 
dream that that ominous April morning was to make world his- 
tory! 

The rainy twilight fell as I sat before the little trunk so full of . 
the history of a departed race. As the darkness gathered I was 
aware of that strange sensation of a preéxistent state which 
lurks in the dimmest recess of our consciousness. Indescribable 
was my feeling of being at one with the stern judge, with Mary 
Curtis, and with all that line of forebears who have left me these 
legacies. 

Dear, dead, forgotten people, in my heart stirred a racial feel- 
ing which must be akin to the emotion that moves a Japanese to 
build temples to his dead, and worship their memories while life 
is in him! . 








Sudbury April 17 1775.” 
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ON BUYING AT THE DOOR 


HERE are still, happily, some 

engaging foibles left for the di- 

version of humanity. We are 

not yet educated beyond our in- 
consistencies. When at last we do become 
altogether reasonable beings, half the fun 
of living for most of us will be gone. The 
personal equation, which now amuses and 
bothers us by turns, will be solved; our 
little vagaries, through which we give and 
get many joyous minutes, will be no more. 
Nothing will be left for us but to be tire- 
some creatures, stupidly efficient and un- 
humorously correct. 

A pleasing incongruity in modern life, 
showing that as yet we are neither correct 
nor efficient to any alarming degree, is the 
presence of the peddler. By all sociological 
theory and economic law, he should be 
discouraged from interrupting the peace 
of househo!d routine, and gently per- 
suaded to adopt some productive occupa- 
tion. Yet here he is, in proof that buying 
at the door has survived a certain amount 
of reasonableness. Progress has _ not 
availed against him. He has changed his 
dress and his wares, but he remains eter- 
nally the same. The man who utters sol- 
emn warnings upon the scorner of his 
dustless mop is own brother to that wo- 
man peddler of Cume, who cursed Tar- 
quin because he haggled over the price of 
the Sibylline books. 

In days of old, the peddler was a pic- 
turesque and even a romantic figure. 
Across the pages of classic myth and 
Oriental tale, through the labyrinths of 
medieval intrigue and the thrills of mod- 
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ern melodrama, he has passed, sometimes 
himself the hero, sometimes bearing a tale 
or a message along with his goods. He 
was a guest not without honor, and an 
imposing personage as he sat at ease, com- 
manding his slaves to spread rugs and 
unroll silks. He had entertainment for 


empty heads, as well as bargains in the 
superfluous for full purses. But the ten- 
cent store and the trolley-car have con- 
spired to diminish his importance and 
cut down his profits. The glory has van- 
ished from the trade. The peddler now 





A tempting bargain 
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travels humbly and unattended; but his 
nature is as optimistic and his conversa- 
tion as grandiloquent as ever. With a 
little tact and patience you may still 
buy a story along with your bargain. 
The gay tin-cart has vanished from 
city and town; the photographer’s little 
house on wheels is no longer a summer- 
time lure for the young at the edge of the 
village. But if you go into the country far 
enough from a railway station or a trolley 
line, you may see both these and many a 
snug little wagon besides. There is still 
need of the peddler in these quiet by- 
ways. Travel such a road along a ridge 
I know, ona morning of early summer, and 
you may find it a busy shopping street. 
Groups of little houses cluster along its 
green edges, like flowers in a garland. At 
intervals, dust-golden ribbons of roads 
trail down to the valley below. And up 
each road as you come to it, creaks a cart 
or climbs a man. In the distance a tall 
red cart approaches at leisurely pace; it 
sways slightly, and mirror-gleams flash 
out from it upon the countryside, in 
moving spots of light; a moment more, 
and you catch the familiar musical jangle, 
as the tin-peddler halts before a house. 
Here, you pass a brown young fellow 
trudging merrily, with a bundle of rugs 
upon his shoulder. No Orientals these, 
but, from the glimpse you get of a rosy 
wreath and the mild head of a St. Ber- 
nard, gay and serviceable “Smyrna!” A 
pair of gypsy women stride along swing- 
ing armfuls of little bright-colored bas- 
kets. All kinds of things are for sale along 
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the ridge road this morning. At a gar- 
den’s end before a tiny house, a woman 
holds up to the sunlight a piece of ging- 
ham, while the proprietor of the wayfaring 
dry-goods shop is half hidden from view 
under the flap of his wagon. The meat- 
cart and the fish-cart, men with neat small 
bags and men with unwieldy bundles, all 
are finding customers. As you muse up- 
on the sight, you reflect that these ped- 
dlers are carriers of more than their wares. 
They carry subjects for neighborhood 
talk, matter for comparison and debate, 
new ideas of decoration and equipment. 
The road stretches away for miles; but 
the automobile whirls you on so fast that 
the whole long breeze-swept ridge, bor- 
dered on one hand by wooded highland 
and on the other by sun-warmed valley, 
melts into one panorama of the housewife 
and the peddler. 

After all, the situation is not so widely 
different, in towns. The city housewife 
has her regular back-door visitors, with 
whom she holds daily intimate converse. 
But, be it distinctly understood, this is a 
very modern kind of buying at the door! 
The regular visitor has a standing; he is 
the agent of a reputable firm; he comes 
with an order-book, instead of a bundle. 
His admission is unquestioned; his sales 
are sure. He literally brings the market 
to the house. Yet, in spite of the air of 
regularity given to the transaction, the 
housewife is just as susceptible as her 
country sister to the beguilements of the 
creative imagination shown by her ped- 
dlers, although to mere moral suasion 
she may be somewhat more obdurate. 
How there can be a difference between 
lettuce and “‘lef-tuce!”’ is a delicate psy- 
chological question; but the housewife 
can measure the difference by her grocery 
bills. 

Peddlers’ packs have changed with times 
and places. The bags and bundles brought 
to the city door contain other merchandise 
than those along the country road. In 
neighborhoods politely known as “resi- 
dential sections.” doggy rugs are no 
longer urged upon you, nor hair “restor- 
ers,” nor liniment “good for man and 
beast,”’ though there are doubtless still 
customers somewhere for these commodi- 
ties. China cement and silver polish, 
those staples of a former generation of 
peddlers, have been superseded by dust- 
less dusters and patent-applied-for_ kit- 
chenware, the staples of this. We might 
infer that the peddler finds us more intel- 
ligent and less credulous than our pre- 
decessors, were it not for the fact that 
the dustless dusters usually turn out to 
be far from dustless, and the kitchenware 
not what it seems! 

If every woman sooner or later falls 
before the peddler and his pack, in spite 


of stern household rules and fixed prin- 
ciples, it is largely because of the pack 
itself. The feminine soul loves a bundle 
only next to a bargain: because it is neat, 
because it was made to be undone, because 
its uncommunicative exterior is fuel to 





* Umbrellas to mend ” 


the flame of curiosity. Very likely dis- 
appointment lurks inside. I have known 
most promising packages that held the 
dullest of things. But there may be 
amusement, or better than that. At any 
rate a bundle cries out to be looked into, 
even when she has bought it herself. And 
then the mere arrangement of the ped- 





* Baskets to sell” 
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dler’s merchandise is interesting. The 
something childlike in her takes pleasure 
in those tidily fitted rows and tiers of 
packets, and the neatly folded layers on 
layers of stuffs. Sometimes she is tempted 
to buy, just to repay all that trouble of 
unpacking and displaying. The mer- 
chandise of the peddler is not like that 
spread out ona counter, with a trade name 
and a fixed price writ large above it. It is 
brought to her, and sues for her favor; 
she does not go to buy it because it is 
what she must have. If she buys, she is 
investing in a bit of mystery. She takes 
it at its boasted valuation, and chooses 
to think it cheap if she lowers the original 
price set upon it, willing to let to-morrow 
tell her whether she has been cheated. 
Meantime, she is ready to defend her pur- 
chase hotly against masculine jeers and 
family queries, for it is the visible witness 
to her judgment of a face and a story. 

The peddler exercises his judgment no 
less. With ready tact he adapts his per- 
suasion to her apparent worldly condi- 
tion, intelligence, and good-nature. Buy- 
er, peddler, and bargain thus form a 
dramatic triangle, with the doorway for 
stage setting. Here, if ever, is a contest of 
pure native wit, divested of all adventi- 
tious circumstances. What though there 
is superior information inside the door? 
It is offset by Odyssean craft across the 
threshold. On one hand, dignity, security, 
taste, and a generally sympathetic atti- 
tude toward human endeavors, some- 
what lessened by suspicion and annoy- 
ance in particular cases; on the other, a 
store of arguments and tricks of the 
trade, a vast doorway knowledge of femi- 
nine nature, and, most potent of all, the 
nip of the necessity to sell. The balance 
of qualities is usually good enough to keep 
the result in question up to the final 
moment; and whatever that result may 
be, both sides feel a kind of satisfaction 
in having used their powers against a 
worthy opponent. 

Part of the peddler’s cleverness con- 
sists in his ability to arouse attention. 
The peddlers are few who have faith 
enough in their wares to rely altogether 
upon them for success. They give plenty 
of reasons why you should buy, which 
have nothing to do with the quality of the 
merchandise. As bits of personal history, 
these reasons would be interesting enough, 
if the same story did not have to serve so 
many people. In the last analysis, all the 
stories of the trade reduce themselves to 
variants of four myths. 

There is the story of genius unrecog- 
nized and talent lost to the world for lack 
of capital. The man who “ makes with 
his own hand” the little contrivance he 
thrusts upon you, seems, and perhaps is, 
perfectly honest. But you listen to an 
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already familiar tale of the uncertainty of 
royalties and the faithlessness of mer- 
chants; and in addition, you are expected 
to find an extraordinary merit in the 
thing because his hands have made it. 
Was not this precisely the order of exer- 
cises when the vendor of salve or cough- 
mixture called in the days before little 
mechanical utilities had caught the public 
eye? I do not know how many bits of 
twisted copper wire have been shown me 
the past year, convertible into how many 


utensils for what varied uses. Most I have 
been fortified to resist; one or two I 
bought, for no reason that I can recall, 
except Lady Cicely’s in “Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion,” that the man had 
a nice face! 

The peddler from foreign parts, with 
his plethoric telescope bag, which he has, 
presumably, carried all the way, and with 
a dirty letter from a missionary school for 
reference, is making his living from his 
romantic circumstances. The man from 








“Dah-mahs-koos” gravely asserts that 
all the things he has are the work of a 
mother, wife, and sister at home. The 
Mexicans, the East Indian, tell a like tale, 
with garnishings of local color from actual 
experience. So do the little Irish girls 
with lace. Another plea of the same sort 
is the appeal of the disappointed Italian 
immigrant who wishes to go home by a 
boat “leaving to-night,” and who will 
therefore sacrifice his last piece of real 
(Continued on page xi) 
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IN MIDSUMMER 
BY ESTELLE M. HART 





BELIEVE that we enjoy the mid- 
summer birds that visit our city door- 
yard almost more than we do the jubi- 
lant host of early visitors; at least the 
enjoyment is of a different sort. We 
settle down to watching them with a 
leisurely contentment and a sense of 
comfortable neighborliness. When I 
see a little flash of olive and black 
and yellow about the barberry bushes, 
just across my neighbor’s border, I do not feel a wild excitement, 
as I should have in May, lest my bird escape before I have a 
chance to note the markings that will show me whether he is 
a Magnolia warbler or a Canadian. 

I am certain that he is neither, now in July, here in central 
Connecticut, but a friendly Maryland yellow-throat that nests 
in this region and visits us frequently. He peers at us with bright 
eyes from under the little black mask which covers his face. 
That broad black band across his cheeks and forehead has so 
exactly the appearance of a mask that I always feel that he 
could lift it, if he would, and show some other sort of funny little 
face beneath. His throat and breast are of a beautiful clear 
yellow, as his name suggests, and the olive of the upper parts is 
warm and bright, sometimes with a tinge of brown. He is one 
of the few birds who sing all summer. I think that no one has 
suggested him and his song quite so charmingly as has Henry 
Van Dyke: — 

‘*There’s magic in that small bird’s note — 
See, there he flits — the yellow-throat; 
A living sunbeam tipped with wings, 
A spark of light that shines and sings 
‘Witchery — witchery — witchery.’”’ 



































Another of our constant midsummer warblers is the redstart 
— that coquettish little fellow who never does quite what I 
expect him to do. He flutters and darts and poises in mid-air, 
then suddenly drops to the apple-tree trunk and hitches labori- 
ously up for two or three feet, as if he were pretending to be a 
brown creeper. It seems as if he were quite conscious that these 
antics show off his bright feathers to great advantage, but the 
bird-books tell us that the insects and caterpillars have reason 
to believe that there is business in his methods. At any rate he 
is exquisite to watch, with the deep salmon color upon his wings 
and tail and the sides of the breast making a vivid contrast to 


the shining black of his throat and middle breast and upper 
parts. The Cubans, noting his flashing color, call him “‘cande- 
lita’’ — little candle. 

Sometimes a goldfinch bounds across our garden, with his 
bright body of clear, pure yellow and his crown and wings and 
tail of black. He sings as he flies and he bounds through the air 
like a rubber ball. We occasionally see the “summer yellow- 
bird,”’ also — “‘garden canary”’ is another of his local names. 
He really is the yellow warbler, quite unlike the goldfinch, for 
which he is sometimes mistaken, showing no black feathers, 
and shading from greenish yellow above to pure yellow below, 
where the sides are lightly streaked with reddish brown. 

The largest of all the warblers, the yellow-breasted chats, 
never visited us but once. Then a pair stayed about one of our 
trees for a day or two and gave us a fine chance to study them, 
and to note all their delicate markings — the pure white line 
from the eye to the bill, and another separating the bright yel- 
low of the throat from the olive green of the cheeks, the soft 
shadings of pearly gray at the sides, and the bright yellow of 
all the under parts, contrasting with the olive green of the 
upper. They had an amusing fashion of tumbling about in the 
air, as they uttered their queer calls, half chuck, half whistle — 
that is, when they did n’t know we were watching them. If we 
approached very near they immediately became shy and self- 
conscious. 

We enjoy the feeling which our bird visitors give us that our 
bit of yard is a real piece of the whole big world of out of doors. 
These chats in our pear tree recalled so vividly a beautiful val- 
ley, rosy with laurel in June, where we had seen them once. 
Goldfinches widen our horizon by suggesting a vision of broad 
sea meadows blue with chicory, where large flocks of these gay 
yellow birds bound over the fields in August. 

We mark the days when scarlet tanagers come to our apple 
tree, and they do come for a day or two nearly every summer, 
with their own bright color — red-letter days indeed. Some- 
times they sing a few notes, but seldom in midsummer. The 
song is bright and cheery, not unlike a robin’s. Usually they are 
very quiet when we see them — quiet both as to speech and 
action. They linger among the green apple-tree leaves and some- 
times perch on a high twig and remain almost motionless for 
many minutes. We can’t do anything when the tanagers are 
about but just watch them and revel in their wonderful color. 

One bird invariably marks midsummer for us. Why the 
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cuckoo should favor us with a visit in every mid-July, and never 
at any other time, remains one of the mysteries. But then he 
is a bird of mystery, and we used to believe of magic, when we 
were children. The “‘stake-driver” we called him then, and we 
would follow his strange ventriloquial call in tip-toeing proces- 
sions through all of the back yards of the neighborhood, hoping 
to see the bird who belonged to the voice and who knew how 
to hide himself so completely among the leaves. We believed 
that really to see him brought good luck! I still have something 
of that impelling desire to follow him when I hear that strange 
kuk-kuk-kuk in the garden, and I am apt to drop whatever work 
is at hand and go in search. 

But sometimes I happen to look out of the window, when not 
a sound has been heard, and there he is, standing on an apple- 
tree branch as motionless as a statue. There is something weird 
and almost uncanny about his stillness. I watch him with fas- 
cination until he slips away through the leaves in noiseless flight. 
The yellow-billed cuckoo, my bird-books tell me he is, and not 
the black-billed, which is similar, but without the reddish brown 
on the wings which my bird shows; the upper parts are a smooth 
brownish gray with a tinge of green. The outer tail feathers are 
black, tipped with white; the under parts are white having a 
downy appearance at the sides and under the wings, which is 
distinctive and very delicate and beautiful. He is larger than a 
robin and quite elegant in his proportions, with his slender body 
and long tail. Perhaps it is because we believed that he brought 
us good luck in our childhood that we rejoice over a glimpse of 
him now almost more than at the sight of any other of our mid- 
summer birds. 

Once in a great while, we see a little sparrow-hawk on the top 
of our pear tree. His colors are beautiful. There is a blue tinge 
to the gray of the feathers about his head and wings, which har- 
monizes well with the rich red-brown of his back; the under 
parts shade from creamy white to a warm buff, and there are 
bands and bars and spots of bright black that give tone to the 
softer colors. He is so much smaller than the rest of his family 
that he always seems fo me like a sort of toy hawk, and his 
threatening killy-killy-killy has an almost humorous sound. I 
suspect, however, that it sounds much more humorous to me 
than it does to the grasshoppers in the grass below. 

Sometimes an orchard oriole visits us. There is something 
peculiarly refined and elegant about this bird. He has an inde- 
scrible air of good breeding. The arrangement of his colors is 
unusual, the head, neck, throat, and upper back being solidly 
black, with the breast, belly, and lower back of a deep chestnut. 
His song is rich and melodious, and his nest is the very perfec- 
tion of nests —a little hanging basket of interwoven grasses, 
with never a loose end, inside or out. It is shaped like a cup, and 
not so deep as is the pocket which the Baltimore oriole hangs 
from an elm branch. It is made with great skill and fastened 
so securely to the branches that though the wind rocks that 
cradle, no babies will fall — we are quite certain of that. 

It is a notable occasion when a kingbird perches on top of one 
of our little cedar trees. I admire his smooth, gray-black coat, 
his light vest, and the neat edge of white that trims his tail, but 
it always tantalizes me to remember that he keeps a beautiful 
crest of orange-red feathers entirely hidden from view under his 
sober black cap. I once blew up the sleek feathers on the head of 
a specimen kingbird, which I was allowed to handle in a collec- 
tion of stuffed birds, and there it was, sure enough, a glowing 
patch of brilliant color, tucked away quite out of sight. Why 
all this secrecy, I wonder, about this exquisite crown jewel. I 
feel half guilty to have discovered it when I had such an unfair 
advantage! 

Catbirds visit us from a more spacious yard than ours, where 
they often nest in the big lilac bushes. We had proof a few sum- 
mers ago, over in this neighboring yard, of Olive Thorne Mil- 


ler’s statement about the exceeding friendliness of the catbird 
for other birds. 

Some robins had nested there in an apple tree, and in a severe 
storm their nest had been partly demolished and the little 
robins precipitated to the ground. The lady who owned the 
premises rescued the unfortunates and put them back in the 
nest, which she propped up by placing a shallow basket under it. 
For a whole day the parent robins failed to appear, evidently 
feeling certain that the case was hopeless, but when they finally 
did return to investigate, they found that the babies were alive 
and flourishing under the faithful nursing of their good friend, 
who was nearly exhausted in her efforts to keep those famished 
robins fed with bits of angle worm which she managed to pro- 
vide for them. The parent birds immediately took charge of the 
catering, but when, after a day or two, the little ones were fairly 
out of the nest, they came to their foster mother on the lawn to 
be fed as eagerly as they did to Mother Robin. 

A catbird, whose own fledglings had been safely launched a 
week before, watched the proceedings from time to time with 
evident interest. One day when both the mother bird and the 
mistress of the grounds were actively engaged in trying to satisfy 
the appetites of the little robins, the catbird suddenly came fly- 
ing toward the lady with signs of distress, and then flew to a 
distant part of the lawn, evidently trying to persuade her to 
follow. She did so at once and found that one of the young 
robins, which had fluttered much farther afield than its brothers, 
had become entangled and bewildered in a little thicket of tall 
grass. The catbird had discovered it and evidently sensing the 
predicament had immediately appointed itself a committee 
of relief. 

Sometimes early in July there comes an evening when we hear 
wood thrushes calling. They sound far off, in the depths of 
woods, but I suppose that they are really no more distant than 
the elm trees in the next street. I do not know, upon second 
thought, that they sound so far away themselves, but there is 
something in the wild, sweet suggestiveness of their song that 
makes me feel far away, as if I must be in the depths of the 
woods myself to be hearing it. It is to me the loveliest call that 
we may ever hear, by any chance, in our city streets or door 
yards. 

I must not forget the ruby-throated humming bird who darts 
about the trumpets of the trumpet creeper, which nods blithely 
in the breeze just outside my window. He is one of our most con- 
stant visitors in midsummer and later, as long as the trumpet 
blossoms linger. It gives me an exclusive sort of pleasure to 
recall the fact that humming birds are found only in the new 
world. I wonder why the ruby-throats alone, out of the five 
hundred species which are native in North and South America, 
choose to come east of the Mississippi River for their home. At 
any rate, I am glad they are here. 

From midsummer on, the birds are almost wholly silent. A 
chebec still bobs his head and repeats his little word, and a robin 
utters his pip-pop-pop after a summer shower, but we hear few 
other bird notes. In August, however, when the first turn has 
come toward fall — that indescribable fall turning that brings 
a different light into the summer days — suddenly, out in the 
garden, where little insects are “‘zimming”’ and gay flowers are 
shining in the sun, there comes an unexpected clear call, Here — 
here! There is a flash of orange and a flutter among the leaves. 
An oriole bestirs himself, and for a day or two we get welcome 
bits of song. 

“Where have you been, all these quiet weeks, my Lord 
Baltimore?” we feel impelled to inquire. 

** Here — here!’ — it is hard to believe it! 

“And where will you be next ?” 

** Here — here!’’ — that is rank falsehood. He knows right 
well that he already has his ticket for the South. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH IT? 


BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


=2 THE AMERICAN SUMMER HOTEL&e 


HOW CAN IT BE IMPROVED? 





MONG those people of judg- 
ment, experience, and taste 
who have had an opportunity 
to compare the hotels and 
summer boarding-houses of this country 
with the inns of England and the Conti- 
nent, il is safe to say that three out of 
four would agree that the average Euro- 
pean hotel is better kept and more com- 
fortable than its counterpart in America. 
I must explain at once emphatically that 
I am not speaking of hotels of the first 





class. People who always take a taxicab 











when their private motor is not available; 
who travel first class in Europe as inevi- 
tably as they take a Pullman car at 
home; and who always expect to go to 
the largest and most expensive establish- 
ment in each town, — these people assure 
us that across the ocean there is nothing - 
better than a poor imitation of our Bilt- 
mores, Plazas, Ritzes, and New Willards. 
All this may be true, but it interests a 
comparatively small proportion of Ameri- 
cans. What I mean is that in any town 
picked haphazard in England, France, 
or Germany, the traveler would be more 
likely to find comfortable and agreeable 
accommodations than in a town of the 
same type over here. 

If we ask these critics of the American 
hotel to be specific, we find that there are 
several counts in their indictment. Let 
us take up these points one by one and see 
what they amount to. 

First of all, there is much complaint 
about the general appearance of those 
summer places where America spends its 


An English inn which has stood since the days of coaches 


summer vacations at the rate of two or 
three dollars a day. The foreign innkeeper 
has an eye for the picturesque. The mean- 
est village inn of Devonshire has its pleas- 
ant green lawn and its variegated flower 
garden; one sees vines and flowers grow- 
ing everywhere; there are window-boxes 
galore. Such things lend an air of attrac- 
tive distinction which no multiplication 
of luxuries can give. Contrasting such an 
inn with the ramshackle affair which 
corresponds to it in any one of our towns, 
we are shocked by the dinginess and ugli- 
ness of the latter: no vines, no flowers, 
no attempt to make the place look spick 
and span, or to furnish it attractively; no 
effort made to serve the meals prettily 
and daintily. The hotel is a place of un- 
painted board piazzas on which the guests 
sit in solemn rows with their chairs tilted 
back against the wall, — a place of thick 
crockery, spittoons, and vulgarity. The 























What can be done to make the hotel entrance attractive. The East Bay Lodge at Osterville, 
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back door and the surrounding district 
look as if the last garbage wagon that 
passed had been wrecked there. Apparent- 
ly the innkeeper has never concerned him- 
self with the appearance of his house. It 
must be admitted, of course, that the 
quaint and picturesque quality of a foreign 
inn which has stood since the days of 
coaches — and may have been old even 
then — cannot be duplicated, or even im- 
itated, in a house put together by a local 
carpenter in 1895. Picturesqueness is not 
easily secured in the United States. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that there is sel- 
dom any intelligent effort to secure it. 

As for the question of food, it is impos- 
sible to generalize to any extent; opinions 
differ surprisingly. But the prevailing im- 
pression seems to be that in France or 
Germany one may expect a much better 
meal than over here. And while England 
offers a wearisomely monotonous bill of 
fare, and one can seldom get there a meal 
so well cooked as those in our best hotels, 
nothing English is so thoroughly unpalat- 
able as an American meal of fried steak, 
beans, doughnuts, soggy biscuits, strong 
butter, pie, and bad coffee. Better fifty 
years of beef, cabbage, and boiled potatoes 
than a cycle of this sort of thing. 

Let us, however, waive the question of 
food and pass on to that of service. We 
find the critics of the hotel willing to ad- 
mit that American servants are more intel- 
ligent. Atasmallinn on the English coast, 
where sea kale was served practically every 
day, a friend of mine once asked the wait- 
ress what the vegetable looked like before 
it was cooked. She replied that she did n’t 
know; and yet it had been brought into 
that kitchen every day for years. Her 
business was to serve the food, and she 
had not the curiosity to wonder what it 
was that she laid before the guests. One 
is constantly hearing stories of incredible 
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stupidity on the part of English serv- 
ants. Many of them have to have a sim- 
ple thing explained to them again and 
again before they understand it. Be- 
yond the narrow bounds of their routine 
duties they are usually helplessly incom- 
petent. 

Yet with all their shortcomings they 
are infinitely more serviceable than the 
American product, which goes into service 
expecting to stay in it as short a time as 
possible, which works in a breezy, expan- 
sive, good-natured way and is often in- 


you fellers want to get anything to eat 
you gotta get a hustle on!” 

In this connection, I cannot resist men- 
tioning the experience of a friend of mine, 
a Boston lady of cultivation and consider- 
able dignity, who, riding on a Broadway 
trolley car and not realizing just where 
she was, politely asked the conductor, as 
she left the car, to tell her the way to 
Broadway. “My dearest girl, you’re on 
it!’’ he said. If his remark and that of 
another conductor who replied, to a pro- 
test that he had not stopped the car in 


in the kind of food offered; more definitely 
and amusingly in the arrangement of the 
dining-table, where a pyramid of sauce 
bottles stands for a centerpiece, and a 
saucer of pink preserved fruit — the 
guest’s dessert — stands in the offing be- 
hind the formidable array of “ birds’ bath- 
tubs” from which he is expected to eat; 
and more forcibly still, although more 
vaguely, it shows itself in the host’s hos- 
pitality, which — if there is, indeed, any 
host or any hospitality in evidence at all — 
is of a distinctly lower and cheaper order 

















The back door of an English inn. 


terested in all kinds of things and all kinds 
of people, but which is not always polite, 
or attentive, or solicitous for the comfort 
and enjoyment of the guest. The Ameri- 
can servant thinks that there is something 
servile about courtesy. 

A friend of mine once took luncheon in 
a small hotel in a New Hampshire village, 
and as he was in a hurry, ate very little. 
The waitress offered him more; and when 
he declined it she looked at him with 
friendly astonishment. “My, but you fill 
up soon!” she exclaimed. Another wait- 
ress’s manner of calling two of the guests 
to dinner was unconventional: “Say, if 


time, “It’s a pity about you, is n’t it?”” — 
if these remarks have no direct bearing on 
the question of service in American hotels 
they may at least suggest its deficiencies. 
Our easy democracy is no doubt a great 
deal better for the servant than the feudal 
system abroad which makes him a ma- 
chine for the benefit of the hotel-going 
class and nothing more; but it results in 
careless and brusque service. 

The next count in the critic’s indict- 
ment is less definite, but no less emphatic. 
He claims that the American hotel is 
peculiarly provincial. This quality shows 
itself in a variety of ways: in the service; 
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than that of a hotel-keeper abroad. There 
is less friendly thoughtfulness shown for 
the guest, and in almost every case less 
distinction in the host’s manner in treat- 
ing the transient members of his little 
household. In most cases, the keeper of 
an American summer boarding-house is 
merely a farmer’s wife who has slipped 
almost by accident into this new occupa- 
tion and who has no idea at all how a 
hotel should be run, how servants should 
be trained, what efficient service involves, 
or what the innkeepers of other countries 

- even of other states and towns — have 
found the most profitable and agreeable 
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“Vines and flowers growing everywhere ” 


ways of providing for the comfort of their 
guests. In the mere matter of breeding 
there is an extraordinary lack. I never 
see the hostess of the typical American 
establishment, — coming out of the kit- 
chen and wiping her hands on a soiled 
apron while she greets the new arrivals 
in a genial, good-natured, but utterly 
crude manner, — without thinking of two 
hosts on the Continent whom I particular- 
ly remember. Both of them were Swiss; 
both of them were able to talk fluently 
and entertainingly with their guests in 
any one of several languages; both knew 
just how hotels were kept and what people 
were accustomed to have in England, in 
France, in Germany, in Italy, and in 
Switzerland; the moment a visitor entered 
their door they were ready to show him 
those little attentions which he would 
particularly appreciate. One of these 
proprietors, speaking in the most flawless 
English, told me that he knew French, 
German, and Italian perfectly, and that 
he could get along very well in Spanish 
and Romansh. I am reminded also of the 
good hostess of the Goldner Schliissel in 
Altdorf, Switzerland, who became a true 
friend of our party during our stay of two 
weeks at her hotel, and when we left pre- 
sented us with a bottle of champagne and 
a box of candy! This may have been bad 
business, but I am inclined to think it was 
not: the next time I find myself within 
fifty miles of Altdorf I shall make a point 
of going to that hotel to look the good 
lady up. She had an eye for something 
more than our pocketbooks. Such friend- 
ly courtesy as hers is not frequently found 


in the United States. We are led to the 
conclusion that the host is a gentleman 
only where he is not treated as one. 

The critical cosmopolitan, then, claims 
that American hotels are unattractive in 
appearance, that the service is slipshod 
and inattentive, and that the proprietor’s 
hospitality is often of a mean and provin- 
cial order. To these various complaints 
the American hotel-keeper replies with 
considerable vigor. His protest is well 
worth our attention, for verily in this 
country the way of the proprietor is hard. 
First of all, he objects, we ought not to 
compare European hotels of ‘modest 
price” with those of America without 
facing the tremendous subject of the cost 
of living in the States. 

“You talk to me,” says the American 
innkeeper, “of the foreign pensions where 
a traveler can get first-class accommoda- 
tions for $1.50 a day, and of the English 
lodgings where the rates go even below 
that and where the guest is comfortable; 
but you don’t realize why it is that we 
cannot offer these things. Everything 
costs more here. The prices of food, for 
instance, are absurdly high. The servant 
question, too, is most difficult: not only do 
we have to pay our servants more, but we 
get much less for our money.” 

In England or France the servant ex- 
pects to live in the most squalid surround- 
ings, to eat wretched food, and to work 
from morning till midnight. An American 
servant expects to work at stated hours, 
in most cases gets the evening and most 
of the afternoon off, and resents any 
extra demands on his or her — usually her 
— time. Of course, the servant is per- 
fectly right; the trouble is that those 
critics who talk the loudest about the 
merits of the foreign inns fail to realize 
that the profits of these inns depend large- 
ly upon the degradation of the servants 
by miserable working conditions and in- 
sufficient pay. 

Then, too, the American traveling pub- 
lic expects luxuries that are never thought 
of in Europe. There is an increasing de- 
mand for baths, ice water, separate rooms 
for the different members of a party, and 
hot and cold running water. Americans 
object to coming to meals at stated 
hours, — and this means an immense in- 
crease in the cost of providing for them. 
There is a general impression also that 
Americans want an ample bill of fare to 
choose from; this impression naturally re- 
sults in a menu padded out to a prodigious 
length by lists of relishes, etc., and in the 
bird’s-bathtub method of service which 
most of us so heartily dislike. In’summer, 
the American cries out for a tennis court; 
and usually the proprietor feels that he 
must also offer a croquet ground, access 
to boats and bathing facilities, and per- 
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haps to a golf links. Usually there is com- 
plaint unless a piano or phonograph — or 
both —is provided for dancing. The 
truth of the matter is that we require all 
sorts of mechanical aids to amusement, 
and the countryside, except in a few 
places in the mountains, is less of a finan- 
cial asset than in Europe. The guest at a 
foreign hotel expects merely to be given 
good board and good lodging; he is will- 
ing to spend his time rambling about in 
the picturesque country or vegetating on 
the hotel terrace. The American expects a 
lively round of sports. Every one of these 
makes the problem of his entertainment 
more difficult. 

We accept without much astonishment 
the reiterated statement that no city 
hotel could keep open its doors a week 
without a liquor license; but the claim of 
American hotel-keepers that this state- 
ment applies to country hotels as well is 
not so easy to swallow complacently. Yet 
we are told that in a no-license town or 
state a hotel cannot be run in the lavish 
way which its guests expect without high 
prices or illegal liquor selling. In a coun- 
try which has already been swept by the 
prohibition wave and which may “ godry”’ 
within a dozen years, this is surely a peril- 
ous situation. Certainly Americans de- 
mand too many luxuries. If the hotel 
business is to be put on a sound basis the 
demand must change: they must expect a 
hospitality distinguished for its quality, 
not for the quantity of luxuries it offers. 

Our final judgment must be that the 
shortcomings of the American hotel are 
partly the fault of its proprietor and partly 

(Continued on page xxiv) 

















A picturesque British inn 
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A LAKESIDE HOUSE 


DESIGNED BY EDGAR T. P. WALKER 








This charming little country house, of hollow tile with 


stucco finish, is designed to take full advantage of its site, — 





between a highroad and a lake. The side which faces the 
road is shown in the sketch above; the living-rooms all 
face the lake. Such situations are frequently found, but 


seldom so well utilized. 
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Through its correspondence departments, THE House BEavuTiFUL is 
glad to answer so far as possible all questions on house construction, deco- 
ration, and upkeep. We have now established the following departments: 
Architecture, Garden and Orchard, House Lighting, Inside of the House 
(dealing with practical and scientific problems), Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, and the Shopping Guide. 

It is important that readers give us detailed information as to their needs. 
Questions regarding architectural and structural subjects should be accom- 
panied by all necessary plans or drawings. Name and address should 
appear on all plans sent. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. 


WHAT IS A WEED? 
WEED is simply a plant out of place. To the farmer 
any plant is a weed which grows where he wishes 
something else to grow. Those plants, also, which 
spring up without cultivation in waste places and on 

barren soil are ungratefully styled weeds. The only common 

wild flowers exempt from this scornful appellation are those of 
early spring, such as the violets, hepaticas, and mayflowers. 

Even the farmer falls under the influence of the charm and sweet- 

ness of these flowers coming so immediately after the frost and 

snow of a long winter; yet he treats them like weeds by plough- 
ing them under whenever he brings a new field into cultivation. 

In Jamaica I once saw a native preparing the ground to plant 
yams. I was aghast at this wholesale destruction of a multitude of 
dainty ferns, crotons, begonias, etc., which I had never seen before 
outside of conservatories. To the Jamaican gardener these plants, 
which to us are rare exotics, were only weeds. Throughout the 
island, ditches, dumps, and waste places were full of “‘ just weeds.” 
One day a Creole lady invited me to visit her flower garden, 
where she said she had something that she particularly wished 
to show me. I walked all about with her, expressing pleasure and 
admiration at seeing the many rare tropical plants. After a 
while she said, ‘But you have n’t seen my greatest treasures’’; 
and she led me to a corner of the garden near her house. I was 
surprised to see her bend admiringly over two little pots in which 
were ieading a struggling, pindling existence an inconspicuous 
specimen of one of our asters and a stalk of our ever-prevalent 
yarrow! She evidently expected me to fall into raptures over. 
these feeble specimens of our common weeds. I exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
admire and cultivate our weeds, and we admire and cultivate 
yours!’ But I pitied the poor little plants; they looked as if they 
were panting for a whiff of keen, frosty air. 

All of us who have eyes to see, know how much our common 
weeds do to beautify country roadsides and to cover the gray 
dreariness of the dumping-places about our cities; yet we may 
not fully appreciate the decorative value of weeds as bouquets. 
In picking flowers to decorate the house with, we need not con- 
fine ourselves to asters, goldenrod, Queen Anne’s lace, daisies, 


and other plants commonly considered effective. If we fill bowls 
with starry-flowered stichwort, large jars with dock, and vases 
with sheep sorrel or smartweed, we will find our friends ‘asking 
eagerly, “What is it? Where did you find it? I never saw it be- 
fore.”” People who daily trample the sorrel under foot will fail to 
recognize it in its unusual place as a parlor decoration, and will 
admire its spikes of dark reddish blooms. Low dishes filled with 
forked chickweed, a plant growing on dry woodland banks, will 
suggest the filmiest species of maidenhair fern known to the 
florist’s art. Many of the early spring flowers — particularly the 
short-stemmed violets and houstonias — are especially effective. 
If we take up a sod of the plants just as they grow in the grass, 
transfer them to a plate or shallow dish, and arrange moss about 
the edge of the dish to cover the exposed roots and earth, such 
flowers, well watered, will grow and bloom for weeks. 

Surely more of us should appreciate the beauty in the neglected 
and common things about us. We are not all able to have gar- 
dens or to buy flowers; but we may all glean joy from plants that 


the landowners about us wish to exterminate. 
Cora E. Pease. 


LEISURELY REMODELING 


HERE are some Americans who bring to mind the 
British sportsman who, appearing fresh and rosy from 
his morning tub, cried, “It’s a beautiful day! Let’s go 
out. and kill something!” 

The Americans referred to have changed the text of the re- 
mark to “Let’s go out and remodel something.” 

Remodeling houses — particularly old farmhouses —is a 
favorite American sport and one which, like many others, we are 
prone to indulge in to excess. There is a concrete madness just 
as there is a bridge and a tango and a six-cylinder madness. 

To be sure, remodeling may be, occasionally, a very good 
thing; sometimes it may even be necessary. Sometimes parti- 
tions must be torn down to give more room; windows must be 
cut through to admit more sunlight; dormers must be added to 
make upper stories habitable. 

And occasionally a house is improved artistically by remodel- 
ing. But how seldom! How rare is the man, woman, or architect 
who has a fine enough feeling for line and proportion and style 
to remodel an old New England farmhouse without turning it 
into something it was never intended to be — something, indeed, 
that ought never to be. 

We have an old farmhouse in the Massachusetts hills which 
we have been remodeling now for five years. Thus far the remod- 
eling has been limited to the installation of a hot-air furnace, a 
bathroom, and a water-supply system, the tearing out of one 
small partition, the construction of a crude back veranda which 
is obviously and intentionally temporary, and some necessary 
repairs, painting, and papering. 

It needs remodeling, too, if only to undo the errors of the last 
remodeler. He closed up the well-placed front door which faces 
the main road across a dipping meadow and peeps out pictur- 
esquely from beneath a big maple tree, and cut a doorway through 
the gable end close to the cross-road — for convenience, no doubt. 
This gable end must have looked very well as it was origi- 
nally, with the big lilac bush at the front corner hiding the ter- 
minus of the old stone wall; but our predecessor of some twenty 
years ago cut a hole in the side of his house, inserted an awful 
modern door, and built before it a ridiculous little porch, paint- 
ing the ceiling of its roof a vivid and apparently permanent blue. 

Well, the dinky porch remains, the front door is still unused, 
the main stairway is not cut through, the new porch has not been 
built, the maid’s room has not been evolved from the loft in the 
ell, not a clapboard or a lintel has been touched, though we have 
been remodeling for five years. 
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Remodeling farmhouses is a sport that should be engaged in 
with deliberation, like English cricket, not with feverish haste, 
like American baseball. If it is not finished to-day, there is al- 
ways to-morrow; meanwhile a cup of tea goes well. 

We have been drawing out our pleasant occupation of re- 
modeling like a Chinese drama. If we keep up at this rate we are 
assured of an ever lively interest for the rest of our lives. It will 
probably never be completed; we rather hope not. Some charm 
is bound to depart in the improvement. At any rate we will see 
to it that old Asahel Gates — the original Asahel who built the 
house — may have no cause to rise from his long sleep and 
shudder at the sight of a pine-and-stucco pergola affair sticking 
out from his graceful gable end, or a herring-bone brick terrace 
disfiguring the dooryard where old Speckle was wont to scratch 
for maggots among the windfalls. Walter A. Dyer. 


THE DISPLAY OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


T is a safe rule that the decorations of the living-rooms 
should tell plainly but with due restraint the broad cultural 
interests of the family. If articles not useful are admitted, 
their esthetic appeal should be general rather than par- 

ticular. Now a private collection, whether of birds’ eggs or of 
old masters, aside from its serving no immediately useful pur- 
pose, occupies space greatly beyond what is warranted by the 
comparatively narrow field of interest which it covers. It is 
but a partial expression of the collector himself, to say nothing 
of the rest of the family. It therefore represents much mistaken 
self-denial as well as much unintentional selfishness. 

The family may be complaisant under what has been called 
the tyranny of a collection. Nay, more, a certain contagion of 
enthusiasm may destroy their just appreciation of values. For 
example, John’s prints may be permitted to crowd out Jane’s 
own water colors. As she is doing independent work while he is 
only collecting the work of others, it is no more than fair that she 
should have first claim on the north light in the drawing-room. 
No matter if one of John’s little Meryons is worth an acre of 
Jane’s drawings. The point is that the proper hanging of a bit of 
her own work means far more to her than does the mere owner- 
ship of a roomful of Meryons to one who never etched a line. 

Again, since a collection is a specialty of no great significance 
to the average guest, its conspicuous display is in the nature of 
an affront. The greater it is in number and variety of specimens, 
the less its power as a stimulus to esthetic appreciation. It 
bristles with catch-questions in taste and intelligence. The 
collector is apt to forget that the getting together of a great 
number of objects, even upon the most empirical basis, has given 
him knowledge not had by any one else save his few rivals in the 
quest. In a casual conversation, of which an obtrusive collection 
has a way of making itself the subject, he has an unfair advant- 
age from the start. This leads him to adopt unwittingly a lectur- 
ing tone, the effect of which upon his guest ranges from tolerant 
boredom to violent resentment. Usually, however, the sufferer 
tries to carry his end of the talk with some civility, but the things 
which he is bound to say are not those which the collector wishes 
to hear. For instance, the trouble and expense involved in form- 
ing the collection may be obvious, but to speak of them only re- 
calls to the owner what to him is superficial, even to painfulness. 
Again, the grotesque items may be sufficiently conspicuous to 
attract the notice of any one, but they are usually the very things 
which the collector would gladly have overlooked. Since they 
exist, the tyranny of the collection compels him to own them, but 
he heartily wishes that they had never existed. The fine points 
of a collection, the delicate interrelations, the general nicety of 
balance are all lost on the average guest, probably, and on the 
chance caller, certainly. 

In self-defense, therefore, if for no disinterested reason, the 


collector should be glad to limit his display to a few choice 
specimens. Such would not challenge the wonder of those with- 
out understanding. On the contrary, they would attract the at- 
tention only of those having some knowledge of their true values. 
As for the rest of the collection, let it be held in some inner place 
whither the owner may lead those who have stood the test of the 
few items shown in the living-rooms. By this self-restraint, he 
will gain in intensity of appreciation what he loses in undiscrim- 
inating frequency of remark. In other words, he will attain more 
nearly to the true collector’s ideal — quality rather than quan- 
tity. O. L. Shepard. 


OVERHANGING EAVES AND A SLEEPING-PORCH 


UR first experience with overhanging eaves came late 
in July, shortly after we took possession of our new 
mountain bungalow. While we were enjoying the 
evening meal and looking out at the sunset beauties 

around us, a heavy black cloud sailed suddenly from somewhere 
behind Chocorua Mountain, and hid the peak from our view, 
till a bolt of lightning hurled itself down into the ravine, and 
tearing the clouds apart, gave us vivid flashlights of the summit 
and all the surrounding scenery. The wind sprang up and the 
rain came tumbling down. I never knew the heavens to let loose 
such torrents. But not one drop came in under the overhanging 
eaves. All our windows were still open; but we were snug and 
dry, and quite at liberty to watch the pyrotechnics and listen 
to the wind sweeping down the mountain side. 

Our second happy experience came to us a few days later, 
when the Gloucester hammocks had been hung on the screened 
porch and we had spent our first night in them, sleeping close 
under the pines. I awoke early in the morning and without open- 
ing my eyes said to myself: “ Well, it is morning in the country, 
and no time should be lost. I must get up and go out of doors.” 
Then came the happy realization that I was out of doors; and 
sitting up to look over my wind-shield, I saw the glow of sunrise 
shining full upon the whole range before me, turning every bare, 
gray rock into a mass of ruby and amethyst. Even my much 
enjoyed “after-nap” could not woo me from the beauties of - 
that morning. Yet wonderful as they were, I was obliged to ad- 
mit that they were surpassed when I awoke on the following 
day, to hear the rain dripping from the overhanging eaves, and 
to look out into a scene unrivaled by any sunlit morning. 

The mountains were obscured, and the soft atmosphere of 
gray closed in around us, shutting us into a little world all by our- 
selves. Not a breath stirred the trees, and their appearance was 
such as I had never marked before. Every twig seemed to be 
lifting its fingers to meet and catch the falling rain. Even the 
spruces, that commonly turn their branches toward the ground, 
held up their heads, and stretched, I know, their full measure of 
growth till the next rain. 

A pair of cedar-birds, which had become our daily visitors, 
flitted on quick noiseless wings from tree to tree, pursuing each 
other in a silent morning frolic. And a chipmunk selected the 
longest branch on the longest pine, where he made wise weather 
surveys from the tip end of the bow by extending his nose heaven- 
ward, and remaining as still as a statue beastie, till the custom of 
the squirrel world prompted him to carry a report to some hollow 
nook in the old pine; and then he would glide along the branches 
and out of sight so noiselessly that not a twig stirred. 

The soothing drip of the rain from the eaves, the cosy, shut-in, 
gray-world atmosphere, the glistening drops on every leaf of 
birch and needle of pine, — the whole picture of a summer rain- 
storm in the woods, — confirm us in our conviction that we 
made no mistake in building a sleeping porch protected by over- 
hanging eaves, so that we are equally comfortable in storm and 
in sunshine. Frances H. White. 
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A beautiful situation. There was no excuse for putting an ugly 
bathhouse here 











A typical beach at a prosperous summer resort utterly disfigured by 
bathhouses 
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An inexpensive house for the site pictured above, at the right 


THE BANE OF THE BATHHOUSE 


AND A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR SOMETHING BETTER 
Drawings by George Porter Fernald 


ee are by nature the most beautiful part of any shore, 
whether this shore be that of the ocean or of a lake. People 
who are blind to the color and majesty of a rocky coast, and deaf 
to the music of the surf on the cliffs of a headland, recognize and 
respond to the beauty of a beach. To many it is the whole thing; 
whenever they talk of the seashore or lakeshore they speak of it 
as “the beach.” Yet the hideous bathhouses which we in our 
blindness have set up along these beaches have made them an 
eyesore, —a paradox which fills us with sympathy from the point 
of view of the man who wrote 
‘Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 

The photographs reproduced on this page illustrate clearly 
the hideousness of the bathhouses at an average American 
summer resort. It would not be astonishing to hear that these 
shabby lean-tos belong to the very poor; they suggest the slums 
at their worst. But such is not the case. These photographs were 
taken at a popular and attractive summer colony on the New 

















A typical seashore bathhouse. At the left we see 
what Mr. Fernald would substitute for it 
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A suggestion for a simple community bathhouse which would serve for 
several families. The cost would be small 
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England coast; the owners or users of these bathhouses are 

people of considerable means, and, if we are to judge by their 
dwelling-houses, people of considerable taste as well. They 
have attractive gardens, well-trimmed lawns, and neat gravel - 
driveways; they take pains with the decoration of their houses / Mp, Wp Vide 
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and abominate the rococo; yet they see nothing inconsistent in WU): ! Uj, 


putting up and using these miserable shacks. If they have ever 


















given the matter thought at all, they have decided that bath- 
houses are a necessary evil. But the truth is, probably, that 
they and the rest of us who talk about village improvement and 
yet are guilty of these architectural excrescencies never stop to 
think at all. Perhaps our good taste is only skin deep. 

There is no excuse for such a state of affairs. To the weak re- 
ply that a pretty bathhouse costs a great deal and is only for the 
rich, we can only say that this is not true and that the attractive 
drawings made by Mr. George Porter Fernald for THE House 
BEAUTIFUL and reproduced on this page prove us to be right. 
Following the instructions of THE House BEAuTIFUL, Mr. Fernald 
sketched only bathhouses of the simplest sort, which would cost 
very little more than the dismal affairs which they are intended 
to supersede. In two cases Mr. Fernald has reproduced the back- 
ground shown Jn our photographs, and has illustrated what could 
have been done with such situations if a little intelligent taste 
had been exercised. In every case, his drawings point the way to 
a new ideal which should go far to transform our beaches into 
the beautiful places which they ought to be. 
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Compare this sketch with the photograph on the opposite page (upper left 
hand corner). Why not make the best of a lovely place? 
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A house of the cheapest wood construction made 
attractive by a little lattice-work on which 
vines could be grown and by two 
graceful seats on either 
side of the door 
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Two dressing-rooms, a seat, and some pretty lattice-work 
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OPEN AIR LIVING-ROOMS 








HE home from the interior of which 
the accompanying photographs were 
taken is situated at St. James, on the 
east shore of Long Island, overlook- 
ing the harbor. It is an excellent 
example of what may be done to mod- 
ernize an old house and make it beau- 
tiful as well as comfortable for occu- 
pancy during the entire year. The 
original building, or main wing, has 
been standing for a century and a half. The kitchen wing and 
sun-room shown in the plans were added last year and the indoor 
living-room enlarged by the removal of a partition wall between 
it and an adjoining room. The alterations and additions were 
carried out with an unusually fine regard for the architectural 
features and early American feeling of the original building. 
The sun room, which is an open air and under cover living- 
room, is illustrative of how far we can go toward out-of-door 
living in a house situated in any climate from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. We are glad to note throughout our country a fast- 
growing appreciation of life in the open and of the interdepend- 
ence of house and grounds in making a home. A casual glance 















































Windows are opened by dropping the sashes below the sills 
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Provision has been made for firelight as well as sunlight 


First-floor plan of remodeled house. Peabody, Wilson & Brown, 
Architects 


at any one of the houses just completed or nearing completion 
this year, and one knows by the windows alone that every ef- 
fort is being made by home builders and architects to admit air 
and sunlight and to secure for the dweller therein attractive 
views. Casement windows and double-hung sash windows are 
being studied in every detail to make them easier to open and 
close, and window curtains are models of simplicity rather than 
drapery. 

A special feature of the windows shown in the photographs of 
the sun porch is that they may be dropped down below the sills, 
and the opening into which the frame slides is then covered with 
a wooden flap. When the windows are thus lowered the porch 
is entirely open on three sides. The windows are weighted like 
the double-hung sash window and are quite as easy to handle. 

On this porch the window openings are covered with a large 
screen extending the length of the side of the porch. If desired, 
screens opening out like a casement window may be used at 
each window. A screen which opens in and has been very popu- 
lar this season is made with a fastener and hinges that are con- 
cealed in the woodwork. The hinge consists of a slender rod 
which fits into a groove. In the upper hinge, the rod is in the 
frame of the screen and the groove in the window casing, while 
in the lower hinge the order is reversed, the groove being in the 
frame of the screen and the rod in the window casing. The 
screen may be easily removed from the window by releasing the 
rod from the upper groove and lifting the screen from the rod in 
the lower casing. The screen fastener or “catch” is a rod in the 
screen casing which fits into a groove in the window casing. The 
mechanism is very simple, the absence of visible hinges and 
catches give a better general effect to the framed window, and 
the screens may be very quickly removed or put in place. 

The curtains of flowered cretonne hung straight, with a nar- 
row valance extending across the top of the windows is a favorite 
window treatment, especially in houses of the early American 
or colonial style of architecture. Printed linens, cretonnes, 
chintzes, and plain colors in sunfast materials are used, as well 
as plain white muslins. 
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For sun rooms there are several varieties of blinds, called 
“Venetian” blinds, for convenience. They are all made with 
the same purpose in mind, — to admit the air, to keep out the 
sun when it is shining too brightly, and to serve as a screen when 
privacy is desired. To soften the light, fine plain white muslin 












































Second-floor plan 


curtains are preferred, although a good quality of unbleached 
muslin makes very satisfactory curtains for this purpose. A fold- 
ing screen is a desirable addition to the sun porch, the frame 
made of wood like that used in the interior finish. We have seen 
some reproductions of the old English pole fire screens used to 
very good advantage for keeping the sun out of one’s eyes. The 
sun room, whether upstairs or down, is not being considered 
nowadays as a rest room only. Every provision is wisely being 
made for doing as much of one’s daily work in the open room as 
space will permit. 

The walls of the sun room photographed are covered with 
natural weathered shingles taken from an old building on the 
place and the ceiling is of rough-finished plaster. The house is 
heated by a hot water plant and the sun room registers are con- 
cealed under the seats, as shown by the plan. A method of ad- 
mitting air now much used is that of having one or more of the 
panes in each window set in a double-hinged frame, so that it 
may be opened in or out, making of a single pane of glass a minia- 
ture casement window. 

The floor is paved with buff-colored Welsh tiles, nine inches 
square. Tiles are now very generally used for sun-room floors. 
The Welsh tiles come in a variety of shades, are soft in tone, 
and very attractive. The dark-red Grueby tiles are often seen 
in these out-of-door living-rooms and have been found to be 
very satisfactory. There are many copies of mosaics and other 
beautiful tiles in original designs and finishes, samples of which 
are sent for the inspection of the architects and builders, accom- 
panied by booklets and leaflets of instruction as to their setting 
and suggestions with regard to their cleaning and polishing and 
general care. Many persons seem to be under the impression 
that one of the chief advantages of tiled floors is that they are 
so much easier to take care of than wood floors. This is true in 
some respects, perhaps, but they require very good treatment 
and this should be carefully studied before they are laid. A tiled 
floor properly laid and properly cared for is very gratifying. 

Another structural feature of the sun porch illustrated is the 


fireplace. This is a delightful addition which should never be 
omitted when space permits the building of one. The construc- 
tion of fireplaces to meet modern conditions has been so care- 
fully and scientifically studied that it seems possible to build one 
that will have a good draft under almost any circumstances. 
For those who do not live in wood-burning localities there are 
to be found excellent reproductions of Irish brass dog grates, 
several varieties of cast-iron hob grates, some with steel-fretted 
fronts, and register grates, for burning coal. Reproductions of 
mantels of every period may be obtained at reasonable prices. 
While many of these mantels are to be found in stock sizes, it is 
far more satisfactory to have them made to order according to 
the exact dimensions of the architect’s plans for the fireplace. 
The made-to-order ones are by no means prohibitive in price 
and the design may be varied according to the proportions of the 
mantel. A simple mantel designed according to the style of the 
architecture of the house may properly be placed in the open 
air living-room. 

The popularity of these open air living-rooms has been so 
great that makers of furniture of every period are designing 
pieces for them. However, it is a room planned especially for 
happy, comfortable living, and fortunately owners are insisting 
upon expressing individual taste in its furnishing. Wicker, wil- 
low, reed, and other furniture which we have come to look upon 
as proper for summer use (and which really is, and for winter 

(Continued on page xxv) 

















The paneled walls are painted ivory white 

















A well-balanced hall 
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THE HONEY FLOW 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 








ND this our life, exempt from public 
haunt and those swift currents that 
carry the city-dweller resistlessly into 
the movie show, leaves us caught in 
the quiet eddy of little unimportant 
things, — digging among the ruta- 
bagas, playing the hose at night, cast- 
ing the setting hens into the “dun- 
geon,” or watching the bees. 

Many hours of my short life I have 
spent watching the bees, — blissful idle hours, saved from the 
wreck of time, hours fragrant of white clover and buckwheat and 
filled with the honey of nothing-to-do; every minute of them 
capped, like the comb within the hive, against the coming winter 
of my discontent. If, for the good of mankind, I could write a 
new Commandment for the Decalogue, it would be: Thou shalt 
keep a hive of bees. 

Let one begin early, and there is more health in a hive of bees 
than in a hospital; more honey, too, more recreation and joy for 
the philosophic mind, though no one will deny that very many 
persons prepare themselves both in body and mind for the com- 
forting rest and change of the hospital with an almost solemn joy. 

But personally I prefer a hive of bees. They are a sure cure, 
it is said, for rheumatism, the patient making bare the afflicted 
part, then with it stirring up the bees. But it is saner and happier 
to get the bees before you get the rheumatism and prevent its 
coming. No one can keep bees without being impressed with the 
wisdom of the ounce of prevention. 

I cannot think of a better habit to contract than keeping bees. 
What a quieting, pastoral turn it gives to life! You can keep 
them in the city — on the roof or in the attic — just as you can 
actually live in the city, if you have to; but bees, even more than 
cows, suggest a rural prospect, old-fashioned gardens, pastures, 
and more 





























‘to lulle him in his slumber soft 

A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 

And ever drizling rain upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring wind, much like the sowne 

Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne: 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 

As still are wont t’ annoy the walled towne 

Might there be heard: but careless Quiet lyes 

Wrapt in eternal silence farre from enemyes”’ 
— that is not the land of the lotus, but of the honey-bee, — a 
land of lilacs, mellilotus, red clover, mint, and goldenrod. Show 
me the bee-keeper and I will show you a poet; a lover of waters 
that go softly like Siloa; with the breath of sage and pennyroyal 
about him; an observer of nature, who can handle his bees with- 
out veil or gloves. Only a few men keep bees, — only philoso- 
phers, I have found. They are a different order utterly from hen 
men, bee-keeping and chicken raising being respectively the 


poetry and prose of country life, though there are some things * 


to be said for the hen, deficient as the henyard is in euphony, 
rhythm, and tune. 

In fact there is not much to be said for the bee, not much that 
the public can understand; for it is neither the bee nor the eagle 
that is the true American bird, but the rooster. In one of my 
neighboring towns ten thousand petitioners recently prayed the 
mayor that they be allowed to let their roosters crow. The 
petition was granted. In all that town, peradventure, not ten 
bee-keepers could be found, and for the same reason that so few 
righteous men were found in Sodom. 


Bee-keeping, like keeping righteous, is exceedingly difficult; 
it is one of the fine arts, and no dry-mash-and-green-bone affair 
as of hens. Queens are a peculiar people, and their royal house- 
holds, sometimes an hundred thousand strong, are as individual 
as royal houses are liable to be. 

I have never had two queens alike, never two colonies that 
behaved the same, never two seasons that made a repetition of 
a particular handling possible. A colony of bees is a perpetual 
problem; the strain of the bees, the age and disposition of the 
queen, the condition of the colony, the state of the weather, the 
time of the season, the little-understood laws of the honey-flow, 
— these singly, and often all in combination, make the wisest 
handling of a colony of bees a question fresh every summer 
morning and new every evening. : 

For bees should be “handled,” that is, bees left to their own 
devices may make you a little honey — ten to thirty pounds in 
the best of seasons; whereas rightly handled they will as easily 
make you three hundred pounds of pure comb honey — food of 
prophets, and with saleratus biscuit instead of locusts, a favorite 
dish with the sons of prophets here on Mullein Hill. 

Did you ever eat apple-blossom honey? Not often, for it is 
only rarely that the colony can be built up to a strength sufficient 
to store this earliest flow. But I have sometimes caught it; and 
then as the season advances, and flow after flow comes on with 
the breaking of the great floral waves, I get other flavors, — pure 
white clover, wild raspberry, golden sumac, driven white clethra, 
buckwheat black as axle grease, and last of all the heavy rich 
yellow of the goldenrod. These, by careful watching, I get pure 
and true to flavor like so many fruit extracts at the soda 
fountains. “ , 

Then sometimes the honey for a whole season will be adulter- 
ated, not by anything that I have done, but by the season’s 
peculiar conditions, or purely local conditions, — conditions 
that may not prevail in the next town at all. 

One year it began in the end of July. The white clover flow 
was over and the bees were beginning to work upon the earliest 
blossoms of the dwarf sumac. Sitting in front of the hives soon 
after the renewed activity commenced I noticed a peculiarly 
rank odor on the air, and saw that the bees in vast numbers were 
rising and making for a pasture somewhere over the sproutland 
that lay to the north of the hives. Yet there was nothing in 
blossom in that direction within range of my bees (they will fly 
off two miles for food), I felt sure; nothing but dense hardwood 
undergrowth from stumps cut some few years before. 

Marking their line of flight I started into the low jungle to 
find them. I was half a mile in when I caught the busy hum of 
wings. I looked but could see nothing, — not a flower of any 
sort, nothing but oak, maple, birch, and young pine saplings just 
a little higher than my head. But the air was full of bees; yet 
not of swarming bees, for that is a different and unmistakable 
hum. Then I found myself in the thick of a copse of witch-hazel 
up and down the stems of which the bees were wildly buzzing. 
There was no dew left on the bushes, so it was not that they were 
after; on looking more closely I saw that they were crawling 
down the stems to the little burrs containing the seed of last 
fall’s flowering. Holding to the top of the burr with their hind 
legs they seemed to drink head down from out of the base of 


_the cap. 


Picking a burr, I found a hole at its base, and inside, instead of 
seeds, a hollow filled with plant lice or aphides, that the bees were 
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milking. Here were big black ants, too, and yellow wasps drink- 
ing from the same pail. 

But a bee’s tongue, delicate as it is, would crush a fragile plant 
louse. I picked another burr, squeezing it gently, when there 
issued from the hole at the base a drop of crystal-clear liquid 
held in the thinnest of envelopes, which I tasted and found sweet. 
In burr after burr I found these sacks or cysts of sweets secreted 
by the aphides for the bees to puncture and drain. The largest 
of them would fill a bee at adraught. Some of the burrs contained 
big fat grubs of a beetle unknown to me, — the creature that had 
eaten the seeds, bored the hole at the base, and left the burr 
cleaned and garnished for the aphides. These in turn invited the 
bees, and the bees, carrying this “honey-dew”’ home, mixed it 
with the pure nectar of the flowers and spoiled the crop. 

Can you put stoppers into these millions of honey-dew jugs? 
Can you command your bees to avoid these dire bushes and 
drink only of the wells at the bottoms of the white-clover tubes? 


Hardly that, but you can clip the wing of your queen and make 
her obedient; you can command the colony not to swarm, not to 
waste its strength in drones, and you can tell it where and how 
to put this affected honey so that the pure crop is not spoiled; 
you can order the going out and coming in of those many thou- 
sands so that every one is a faithful, wise, and efficient servant, 
gathering the fragrance and sweet of the summer from every 
bank wherever the clover and the wild mints blow. 

Small things these for a man with anything to do? Small 
indeed, but demanding large love and insight, patience, foresight 
and knowledge. It does not follow that a man who can handle a 
colony of bees can rule his spirit or take a city, but the virtues 
absolutely necessary to the bee-keeper are those required for the 
guiding of nations; and there should be a bee-plank incorpo- 
rated into every party platform, promising that president, cab- 
inet, and every member of congress along with the philosophers 
shall keep bees. 








#THE TREATMENT OF THE OVER-MANTEL® 


BY BERTHA M. HOWLAND 








S has been emphasized in a previous 
article (“‘The Value of the Fireplace,” 
Tue House BEAUTIFUL, June, 1915), 
the fireplace is or should be the central 
point of interest in any room which is 
fortunate enough to be endowed with 
a fireplace. 

Now every fireplace has to have its 
framework, and, to quote from the 
article just mentioned, “The con- 

struction of the fireplace and over-mantel is of course open to 
infinite varieties of treatment.” 

If one reverts historically to the days of the Renaissance, par- 
ticularly in France, one finds these facts gloriously exemplified. 
The chimney breast received the most magnificent architectural 
and decorative treatment of the entire room in the way of carv- 
ing and gorgeous color. 

The pillared supports of this over-structure were beautifully 
carved, and above the fireplace were carved and painted with the 
most superb art, the symbols of the royal or noble owner of the 
dwelling or chateau. The Chateau de Blois has been restored, in 
comparatively recent times, with much of the splendor of the 
days of Louis XII and Francis I; and for the study of that period, 
it is probably the best example in existence to-day. The badge of 
the porcupine of Louis XII; the salamander, represented as a 
lizard surrounded by flames, which was the badge of Francis I; 
the fleur-de-lis surrounding the “H” of Henry II, surmounted by 
a crown, —all these, carved over the fireplace, received the con- 
centrated artistic attention of the builder. Those who have vis- 
ited the Hotel Touraine in Boston have seen very fine reproduc- 
tions of this form of fireplace ornament dating from the period of 
Francis I of France. 

But our purpose is to translate into terms of modern usage this 
highly artistic principle which found birth so many centuries ago. 

In America, though there are to be found many rich and costly 
architectural over-mantel treatments of the fireplace, the rank 
and file of us are chiefly interested in creating in our own houses 
charming and dignified forms, that shall be within the limits of 
our purses and at the same time satisfying in their results. 

Fig. 1 has been introduced to show a simple, unornamented 
but rather impressive treatment in stone, of the general form 
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that has come down to us from the days of the Chateau de 
Blois. Though suitable in a magnificent house, in which this 
particular room is nearly thirty feet long and high in proportion, 
it would be rather over-heavy in an ordinary house. 

The fireplace opening is rather high, but because of the propor- 
tions of the room, and the somewhat baronial type of fire irons, 
— tall and with well-wrought ornaments at the top, — it is not 
out of place in its setting. 

Fig. 2 shows a rather lighter expression of a somewhat formal 
mode of treatment. This mode of treatment is French in feeling, 
but it is the French of the later period of Louis XVI. It isa 
very delightful form, and not difficult of accomplishment in a 
modern house without enormous expenditure of money. 

It is not necessary that the paneling be entirely of wood. The 
same effect can easily be obtained by a painted wall, the panels 
being framed by simple wood mouldings applied to the surface of 
the wall. The most durable method of accomplishing this is first 
to cover the wall with a closely woven, not too heavy canvas, 
pasted on like wall-paper, with the seams carefully butted so 
that the joinings may not show. This preserves the plaster wall 
from inadvertent damage, and the canvas, after four or five coats 
of paint have been applied, kas all the smoothness of surface that 
one finds in wooden paneling. 

The pane! directly over the mantel is not usually subdivided, 
but is often flanked by narrow panels on either side as shown in 
Fig. 2, which, as in this instance, form a pleasing frame in which 
to place the bracket lights, the escutcheons of which should have 
the tall, narrow French form shown in this illustration. 

The proportion and placing of the panels is the most difficult 
part of the whole problem. The horizontal lines in a room should 
be made as few as possible. For instance, in Fig. 2, the effects 
would have been far more restful and pleasing, if the moulding 
dividing the upper and lower group of panels had been placed on 
a level with the division moulding that caps the fireplace 
opening. 

The center over-mantel panel may be treated in various ways. 
Within this panel, a mirror may be framed, or a good painting, 
such as the very fine Nattier shown by Miss Elsie de Wolfe in the 
illustration facing page 18 in her book, The House in Good Taste. 
Or within this panel may be hung a good picture, preferably, 
perhaps, a family portrait; but it should be the best that one 
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Figure 1. The large pieces of furniture balance this mantel 


possesses and of suitable size and shape to fit agreeably into this 
space, — that is, the margins of wall around it should not be too 
unequal in width. It is particularly desirable that on the mantel 
should be assembled only the best, and only a few of even these, 
of the vases or candlesticks or pieces of pottery that one can 
procure. 

This central point of interest in the room should never degen- 
erate into a shelf for unassorted objects. It should never be 
made restless by an accumulation of photographs, or “ knick- 
knacks,” or anything that falls short of the best. 

In Fig. 3, we show the extremely simple but altogether charm- 
ing early colonial treatment of an over-mantel with panels and 
chimney cupboards. Here the panels are of wood, and are in 
relief, instead of being sunk within a frame of moulding, and of 
course must serve as their own complete ornament to this end of 
the room, as it is impossible to hang pictures on the face of a wall 
broken into little framed spaces. 

Who that has lived in New England has not felt the charm and 
mystery of what grandmother’s chimney cupboards might con- 
tain? It will be seen that these little doors with their hidden- 
away stairs form a continuation of the ornamental treatment of 
the over-mantel and complete the general panel scheme of the 
entire wall. 

















Figure 5. Masculine in feeling, and mantel garniture happily placed 
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The mantel shelf above these early colonial fireplaces was 
usually extremely narrow and was designed to carry only the 
candlesticks or the small glass lamps and perhaps the shallow 
wooden-framed clock used in those days. It was not a bad 
device. 

In passing, let us ask the reader to note the hospitable, wide 
opening of this fireplace, and the beauty of the slightly rough 
colonial brickwork, which has so much more charm and beauty 
than the pressed brick and tile which are so enforced upon us at 
the present day, and which are cold and glaring to the point of 
oppression. Our nearest approach at the present day to the old 
colonial brick is the “waterstruck”’ brick, which possesses much 
the same pleasant roughness and play of color. 

It may be possible, and indeed quite probable, that the pres- 
ent-day builder of houses cannot afford many carefully worked 
out over-mantels of true dignity and refinement of treatment.In 
this case, he would much better be contented with just a good 
mantel, than be tricked into buying any of the monstrous over- 
mantel contraptions with which our country has been flooded 
by over-zealous commercial manufacturers. These awful things 
have been a sort of ‘Pelion on Ossa,’’ combination of little 
shelves, set with one or many inferior mirrors, which multiply 























Figure 3. The chimney cupboards mark this as early colonial 


the confusion of the little shelves and the heterogeneous “‘orna- 
ments” which they collect, ad infinitum. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a comparatively simple form of mantel, 
which owes a large part of its success to its beauty of proportion. 

As a fireplace should be considerably wider than its height to 
give it a look of hospitality and comfort, so a mantelpiece should 
be set upon a wide enough foundation to give it an effect of rest 
and dignity. This, the mantel in Fig. 4 accomplishes to perfec- 
tion. It is substantial, though delicate and dignified, and though 
varied in motive, is restrained in carving. In seeking to build 
such mantels, one cannot do better than to follow, from meas- 
ured drawings, if possible, the lines of the good old mantels still 
to be found in the best types of colonial houses throughout New 
England. With these models one cannot go wrong. 

This mantel, in Fig. 4, is slightly elaborated from a much-used 
colonial type. The double group of pillars were often constructed 
with perfectly plain shafts of about half the size of this, or some- 
times took the form of pilasters, in high or low relief. In these 
cases the chief beauty lies in the subtlety of the almost imper- 
ceptible curve of the shaft, just as it did in the subtle curves of 
the ancient Doric column. Again, hang only one large good pic- 
ture over such a mantel, or perchance a rare piece of Oriental 
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embroidery, if one is fortunate enough to possess one. Keep the 
furnishing of the over-mantel simple. 

Fig. 5 represents an entirely different type of fireplace, which, 
in its way, is nevertheless distinctly suitable and interesting. 
This fireplace is in a man’s den, and the aim was to make the 
whole effect simple and substantial, and so arranged that he 
could make use of it as a place to keep his beer mugs and his 
smoking paraphernalia. This was essentially suitable, as smok- 
ing and the open fire were indissolubly associated in this man’s 
habits. 

As will be seen, the whole structure is of rough brick, relieved 
only by the interesting variation of projections, all of which, 
however, were subordinated to the general simple outline of the 
construction as a whole. The brick, too, formed a very effective 
background for his pewter mugs and tankards. And it was, as it 
should be, the central point of decorative interest in the room. 

Fig. 6 is a very restful and very satisfactory treatment of an 
over-mantel in a rather small library, where every inch of space 
had to be utilized. 

Three sides of this room are occupied with bookshelves, and 


the balanced framing of the fireplace with the brilliant color of a room. 
After all, a sense of proportion is a difficult sense to develop, if 


it is not inborn; and one’s safest course when in doubt is to study 
carefully, and im so far as it may be possible to follow, the models 
which have received the approval and guaranty of time. 

The importance of the over-mantel is so great, in any room, 
that it should receive special study. It is the keynote of the 
room, as it were, and therefore should not only be beautiful but 
should be expressive of the particular use of that room. 

The illustrations shown in this article have been carefully 
selected to indicate a variety of these uses. 

Fig. 1 belongs only to a room of spacious dignity, assigned to 
rather formal uses. 

Fig. 2 is again formal, but in a lighter way, lending itself to 
laughter and dance, as well as quiet dignity. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are of a more simple and intimate nature and 
belong in bedrooms or the living-rooms of country houses. 

Fig. 5 belongs essentially in a man’s room, either a study or 
billiard-room, or the living-room of a club, and Fig. 6 shows an 
over-mantel too heavy for a reception-room and most suitably 
placed in a library, where one will sit to smoke and browse. 

Suitability is the first fundamental principle of house-build- 
ing and furnishing, and wherever this principle does not reveal it- 
Figure 4. A double group of slender fluted pillars self clearly and truly, the house can never be a success. But with 
this principle revealed, if simplicity, harmony of form and color, 
and beauty of proportion are added to it, every house will be a 
success; and the more it is lived in, the greater that success will be. 














Figure 2. A graceful adaptation from the period of Louis XVI 


wide, — nearly four feet wide. As has been emphasized before, a 
wide fireplace lends an atmosphere of hospitality and comfort to 























the books is very successful. As will be seen, in order to give a 
continuous line of upper shelf around the room, the so-called 
“mantel” is built up to a higher level by a recessed under-shelf, 
copied from the “toby shelf” of England, which in old days was 
used for the storage of pipes and tankards. Above the upper 
shelf is inset a group of casts, framed by simple grooved pilasters 
that support the room cornice, flanked on either side by little 
casement windows, the whole long group giving another con- 
tinuous horizontal line, which is restful to the eye. The use of 
the plastered casts in this way gives a certain architectural dig- 
nity to this central feature of the room that is not easily sur- OLA. * Th 
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In this particular room, color plays a very important part. All . rami ay al ~~ 
the woodwork is stained a soft brownish green, put on lightly 
enough not to obscure the natural grain of the wood, and forms 
in color a rich offset to the play of red, yellow, brown, and green 
which are the predominating colors in the bindings of books. 
The tiles behind the “toby shelf” are of rich Persian colors which 
are also harmonious, and the small amount of plain wall space 
above the shelf is of a Pompeian red fabric of inconspicuous 


pattern. 
Note also the proportions of the fireplace, which is low and Figure 6. Tiles in Persian colors add brightness and cheer 
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THE COTTAGE OF MRS. J. S. HAMLIN, CANANDAIGUA LAKE, NEW YORK 


James S. Lee, Boston, Massachusetts, Architect 








HE architect who designed the 

attractive summer cottage pic- 

tured on this page, kept in mind 

three special aims: to make the 
house just as airy and cool as possible, to 
get the greatest possible bedroom capac- 
ity, and to keep the price down to the 
lowest possible figure. The house has no 
cellar, and there is no arrangement for 
heating it except the large fireplace, 
which, like the chimney, is made of stone 
picked up on the place. The house is 
built of only one thickness of rough hem- 
lock boards, placed vertically outside a 
barn frame and painted with Cabot’s Old 
Virginia white. The boards were laid 
with the rough side out, and spaced with 
great care so as to look well from the in- 
side. The plan was carefully arranged so 
that the lightest possible framing timber 
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- First Floor PLAN ~ 











A cool lake breeze greets the visitor 
who approaches in this direction 


could be used; the amount of lumber nec- 
essary was, therefore, reduced to a mini- 
mum. Although the house has a large 
living-room, six fair-sized bedrooms, a 
well-equipped bathroom, and complete 
plumbing in the kitchen, the total cost 
amounted to a little less than $2000, in- 
cluding the cost of the gasoline engine 
which pumps the water up from the lake. 

The house is fitted with casement win- 
dows swinging inward; screens are nailedon 
the outside of the windows. In the second 
story, the rooms are open to the roof for 
ventilation; the wide overhanging eaves 
are not only attractive but serve to keep 
out the heat and glare. This is the type of 
house that so many people think of long- 
ingly during the torrid July weather,— 
cool at all times, comfortable yet simple, 
and within the reach of a modest purse. 





There is restfulness here in the simplicity and unpretentiousness of both house 





The back door, save for the lake view, is as inviting as the front 


and setting 
































SECOND FLOOR - PLAN 





























# THE SWIMMING POOL IN THE GARDEN #® 


T is doubtful if any garden feature 

possesses more admirable points to 

commend it to one’s consideration 

than the swimming pool. To be able, 
on asummer morning, to walk from one’s 
room into one’s garden, perhaps walled 
high with growing greenery, and there to 
take a plunge in the clean, fresh water of 
one’s own swimming pool, is a rare de- 
light. And of course a plunge into the 
cool depths of such a pool immediately 
refreshes and invigorates and brings into 
action every energy of the body. Yet a 
great many houses are situated far from 
the ocean, or any other body of water 
suitable for bathing. Then it is that the 
garden swimming pool becomes an espe- 
cially appreciated substitute, —a source of 
everlasting enjoyment, and one that in- 
vites every member of the family, both 
large and small. Besides, it is always con- 
venient, more so than is ever the ocean, or 
any such body of water, no matter how 
near it may be. 

Aside from its utilitarian value, the 
garden swimming pool possesses admir- 
able decorative possibilities. A mirroring 
pool of water, to reflect its environs, is 
always a charming asset to any grounds. 
About it may be grown, to conceal it 
somewhat from view, a few stately old 
trees, with paths, hedged with flowers and 
shrubbery, winding among them; or, in 
the more formal 
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The charm of this pool lies in its lack of artificial 
construction 


most successful. Naturally, on ac- 
count of the size of such a pool, this 
feature is suitable only to country or 
suburban places of considerable area. 
This, however, does not mean, neces- 


sarily, that it is only for the wealthy, 
for the pool itself may be either costly or 
inexpensive, and likewise either large or 
comparatively small. In fact, swimming 
pools may be built for almost any sum 
ranging from a few hundred dollars to 
many thousand, and they may be of almost 
any size, so long as they are large enough 
for swimming and bathing purposes. In 
any case, however, the size will depend 
not only upon the garden area but also 
largely upon the general plan of the 
grounds as a whole. 

The matter of placing the swimming 
pool deserves careful consideration from 
a number of angles; for we should remem- 
ber that it is to serve both a decorative 
and useful purpose. Naturally, it should 
be close enough to the house — of course 
somewhere in the rear —to be conven- 
ient, and it must also be placed where some 
degree of privacy may be secured. The 
use of trees and shrubbery, however, as 
well as the employment of pergolas and 
other architectural screens, will naturally 
help to secure this desired seclusion. And, 
lastly, its location should be such as to 
suit the general garden scheme in a decora- 
tive way. 

Perhaps the most important essential 
of swimming pools is to provide for a con- 
stant refreshing of the water. The water 
need not necessarily be kept flowing 

through the intake 





scheme, it may per- 
haps be_ bordered 
with a pergola path, 
whose classic pillars 
combine to form a 
screen and to create 
a charming picture 
in the sheen of wa- 
ter. In fact, there is 
hardly any limit to 
the possibilities af- 
forded for making 
this feature of very 
great decorative val- 
ue, and by discrim- 
ination it may be 
appropriately fitted 
into almost every 
garden scheme of 
any considerable ex- 
tent. 

It is noticeable 
that the swimming 
pool is_ rapidly 
growing in popula- 








and outlet pipes 
continuously, but 
the supply should 
at least be partially 
changed each day. 
In most cases the 
swimming pool is 
closely associated 
with the irrigation 
system of the gar- 
den, serving as a 
sort of reservoir 
therefor, and when 
this is the arrange- 
ment it is a very 
simple matter to 
keep the water of 
the pool fresh with- 
out any great waste. 
Three - inch pipes 
are considered quite 
satisfactory for the 
intake and outlet, 
and it is no difficult 
problem to arrange 








rity in this coun- 
try, and is proving 


A pergola can be made to serve the double purpose of screening the swimming pool and adding 


distinctive beauty to the formal garden 


so 59 


these so that the 
pool is maintained 
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at a fixed level. In 
addition to this pip- 
ing, however, there 
should also be pro- 
vided a means for 
emptying the pool 
entirely now and 
then, so that it may 
be cleaned. 

There are many 
ways of making and 
designing the pool, 
in accordance with 
the natural charac- 
ter of the grounds, 
their location, and 
the kind of garden 
of which it is to be 
a feature. In some 
instances a very 
satisfactory pool is 
provided by merely 
broadening a place 
in some _ narrow 
stream that chances 
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thirty feet wide by 
sixty feet long, and 
graduates in depth 
from three feet at 
one end to eight 
feet at the other. It 
is walled and floored 
with concrete, and 
an immense foun- 
tain of gracefullines, 
constructed of con- 
crete, is located in 
its center. The 
water of the pool is 
maintained at a 
level within about 
five inches of the 
top edge of the ba- 
sin. At one end is 
located a charming 
little dressing-room 
pavilion, which con- 
tains two separate 
rooms in each end 
and a small tea- 








to flow through the 
garden plot. How- 
ever, in most cases, 
it is created by scooping out a res- 
ervoir-like depression in some level por- 
tion of the grounds; and, since it enables 
the placing of the pool wherever desired, 
this is generally the more satisfactory 
plan. In the former case it may not be 
walled at all; in the latter case it is al- 
ways both walled and floored. Concrete 
is more commonly used for this purpose, 
although either tile, brick, or stone is 
occasionally employed. <A pool of the 
latter kind is es- 


The use of the pergola as 


an enclosing structure is much in favor, and lends an air of privacy more 


nearly resembling the indoor pool 


ing representative pools, which illustrate 
some of the possibilities of this delightful 
feature. Two of the illustrations are views 
of the same pool, one of them showing it 
as it appears from inside the enclosing 
pergola and the other as the feature is 
seen at a distance. The latter not only 
portrays the general appearance of the 
charming pergola enclosure, but also the 
wall of trees that screens it from view to 
one outside the garden. The pool itself is 


room in the cen- 
ter, the latter being 
furnished with a 
table and comfortable seats. This pavil- 
ion is painted white, and its roofing is of 
a white asbestos-like composition. Before 
the pavilion are cement steps that lead 
into the shallow end of the basin, while at 
the opposite end are a spring-board and 
a diving-tower. The pool and the pavilion 
are entirely surrounded with a pergola of 
classic design, under which runs a cement 
walk, while between this walk and the 
edge of the pool runs a wide course of brick 
paving. The per- 





pecially suitable for 
the formal garden, 
and the plan of en- 
closing it with some 
sort of pergola is 
much in vogue. 
Besides the per- 
gola that may be 
used to enclose it, 
a dressing-room of 
some kind is also 
frequently an ac- 
cessory of the swim- 
ming pool, although 
it is not always con- 
sidered an impera- 
tive one. Spring- 
boards and diving- 
towers, and perhaps 
even a fountain as 
a decorative fea- 
ture, are also de- 
sirable swimming- 
pool accessories. 
Herewith are re- 











gola pillars are of 
whiteconcrete, with 
rough surface, and 
the overhead tim- 
bers are painted 
white. From these 
timbers, project, at 
intervals, electric- 
light globes, to light 
the walk and the 
pool at night, and a 
delicate tracery of 
vines is trained over 
the pillars, which 
gives a particularly 
effective touch of 
green to the whole. 

One of the other 
photographs _ illus- 
trates a much more 
simply designed 
pool, whose basin 
is also of concrete 
construction. This 
pool is  approxi- 








produced _ several 
photographs show- 


Roman severity characterizes this treatment. 


a 


The pool is equipped with a heating system which 
prolongs the swimming season beyond that of most outdoor pools 


mately twenty feet 
(Continued on page xxvi) 























Serre THE GYPSY MOTH «<<< 


(Epitor’s Note: This is the third of a series of 
four articles which THe House Beautirut has 
been particularly fortunate in oblaining from Dr. 
Howard of The Bureau of Entomology of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. No one 
in this country can speak on the subject of insect 
pests with more authority than Dr. Howard.) 


HE gypsy moth in all its stages 

is so well known in the country 

around Boston, where it-has been 

fought for more than twenty- 
five years, and in fact in many other parts 
of New England to which it has spread, 
that to tell eastern New England people 
about it in a magazine article would be 
like carrying steel to Pittsburg, or sugar to 
New Orleans, or coals to Newcastle; but 
unfortunately it is still spreading, and has 
rather recently been found to have taken 
commercial jumps to Cleveland, Ohio, 
Geneva, N.Y., Mount Kisco, N.Y., and 
Rutherford, N.J. All of these colonies 
have apparently been stamped out, and 
the new Federal Horticultural Board has 
established a rigid quarantine over the in- 
fested districts in New England and no 
plants or plant products or anything likely 
to carry gypsy-moth eggs are allowed to 
leave these districts without careful in- 
spection by experts. There is still, how- 
ever, a chance that colonies as yet undis- 
covered, or at least as yet unrecognized 
as gypsy-moth colonies, may exist in other 
parts of the country, far from the quaran- 
tine line, to which they may have been 
brought in the days before the quarantine; 





BY L. O. HOWARD 


























Male gypsy moth and pupa. Female and pupa 
and egg-mass about natural size 








Female gypsy moth laying eggs. Empty pupa 
shell — somewhat enlarged 


and there is always a chance that some 
egg-mass may escape the inspector’s eye 
and that the insect may thus become es- 
tablished away from New England. More- 
over, in the quarantined area and at its 
borders, there still exist many places 
which this pernicious insect has not yet 
reached, or in which it is just beginning to 
appear. 

It is therefore important to everyone to 
know the gypsy moth and to know how to 
destroy it when found. 

During most of the year this insect re- 
mains in the egg stage, that is, from the 
end of July until the following May. 
Fortunately, the egg-masses are conspicu- 
ous and easily recognized. Each mass 
contains from 200 to 500 eggs and is cov- 
ered with buff-colored scales from the 
body of the female moth. The mass as a 
whole is flattish and may be the size of a 
half-dollar, or sometimes it is narrower 
and elongate. These egg-masses, looking 
like bits of faded sponges, are laid on 
the trunks and main branches of trees, 
or under loose bark, in cavities in the 
trunks or branches, on buildings, fences, 
cut lumber, and in fact wherever the female 
moth happens to be. And it is in this 
stage that they are carried on nursery 
stock, transplanted trees, lumber, old 
boxes, or building stone, from one locality 
in another. 
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The young caterpillars hatch with tke 
appearance of the leaves, grow rather 
rapidly, and become fully fed in July. 
When full grown they are about an inch 
and three-quarters long, dark in color, 
with rather long black hairs arising from 
tubercles, which are blue on the fore part 
of the body and red on the hinder part. 
There is also a narrow, yellowish, straight 
line down the back. 

They then transform to pup within a 
few threads of silk, and in ten days from 
the pupz come the moths. The male 
moth is dark brown in color, with black 
wing markings, and is a rather strong 
flyer. The female, however, is white with 
black markings, and does not fly, largely 
on account of the large abdomen filled 
with eggs. If she issues from a pupa ona 
tree trunk she will flutter down to the 
ground and crawl about before laying 
eggs. 

These descriptions and the accompany- 
ing illustrations should help one to recog- 
nize the gypsy moth in any stage, and it 
is of extreme importance that it should 
immediately be recognized and advertised 
in any new locality. It was enormously 
abundant at Medford, Massachusetts, 
and had been becoming more and more 
abundant for twenty years before its 
identity was discovered. Prior to that time 
it had been supposed by the people of that 
locality to be a native species. The pest has 
become so notorious that there is no like- 

















Larve of the predatory Calosoma beetle (intro- 
duced from Europe) — much enlarged 
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Hemlock totally defoliated by gypsy moth, 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


lihood of any such increase as that before 
identification, but when it was accident- 
ally found at Geneva, N.Y., by a student, 
it had been there for two or three years, 
and at Rutherford, N.J., the discovery 
was made by a collector of moths. Should 
any one find an insect that at all closely 
resembles the descriptions here given, the 
nearest authority should be notified im- 
mediately — either the State Entomolo- 
gist or the nearest skilled collector of in- 
sects, or specimens should be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. The importance of stamping out 
these isolated outbreaks is so great that 
State authorities, or the general Govern- 
ment will send advisory, or administra- 
tive experts to the spot at once. 

Now what is to be done in cases where 
the gypsy moth is already establishing it- 
self and where neither State nor National 
Government has been able to begin work? 

The egg-masses are to be found on the 
trunks of trees, or in hollows in tree trunks, 
on fences near trees, on stone walls, and 
sometimes on the sides of buildings. In 
this egg stage the insects live from late 
August until the following April, and they 
may be killed by daubing the egg-masses 
with creosote. After April, when the eggs 
hatch, the young caterpillars can be killed 
by spraying the foliage with arsenate of 
lead, in the proportion of, say, four pounds 
to fifty gallons of water. In an ordinary 
orchard a barrel pump can be effectively 
used for this purpose. 

Where trees are not damaged, or where 
egg-masses have been found in trees, on 
fences, on stone walls nearby, the trees 
may be protected by encircling the trunks 


with bands of tree tanglefoot, or with 
sheets of sticky fly-paper. These methods 
of control will answer for shade and orna- 
mental trees and for orchards. The prob- 
lem in the woodlot is more serious, and 
especially so in a mixed forest of any con- 
siderable extent. 

The favorite food plants of the gypsy 
moth, aside from the apple, are the differ- 
ent species of oak, gray birch, alder, and 
willow. The woodlot consisting of oak 
and gray birch cannot be economically 
protected from serious injury by the gypsy 
moth, but where these trees occur in com- 
paratively small numbers the moth should 
be eliminated from the lot as rapidly as 
possible, and in all future planting conif- 

















Colonizing tube containing Japanese egg-parasites 
of the gypsy moth — natural size 


erous trees should be preferred. The 
whole point of this rests upon the fact 
that the young caterpillars seem to be able 
to feed only upon oaks, gray birch, and a 
few other trees. Where such trees occur in 
mixed woods, however, if the caterpillars 
have reached a large size, they migrate to 
trees of other varieties, and in this condi- 
tion of larger growth, eat the leaves very 
readily, although previously they could 
not subsist on these varieties. It follows 
that in such mixed woods, left undisturbed, 
the caterpillars, before pupating, will 
have eaten off nearly all the leaves of 
almost every kind of tree, where as, the 
favorite food plants eliminated, practically 
no damage would have been done. 

A word as to the natural checks. Na- 
tive American parasites and predatory 
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insects destroy only a small number of 
gypsy-moth caterpillars, but during the 
past ten years there have been imported 
into this country, from the native range 
of this species in Europe, and in Japan, 
very many parasites and predatory in- 
sects, a number of which have established 
themselves in this country and are killing 
off a greatly increasing number of gypsy 
moths, not only in the caterpillar stage, 
but in the egg stage and pupal stage as 
well. Some of these natural enemies are 
remarkably effective. A notable one is 
the Calosoma beetle, originally brought 
from Europe and now to be found in 
numbers over many hundreds of square 
miles in New England. The active larve 
of these beetles, and the beetles them- 
selves, climb trees (unlike their native rel- 
atives which stick to the ground) and 
destroy enormous numbers of hairy cater- 
pillars, including those of the gipsy moth 
and brown-tail moth. There are also two 
important parasites of the gypsy-moth 
eggs, important parasites of the pupa, and 
several of the caterpillars. In the central 
region in eastern Massachusetts it is safe 
to say that fifty per cent of the gypsy 
moths were destroyed by these imported 
enemies during the past two seasons. 
Then, too, there has developed a disease 
of the caterpillars commonly known as 
the wilt disease, which, under proper cli- 
matic conditions, develops in caterpillar 
colonies and destroys large numbers of 
them, especially when they are crowded 
and have destroyed most of the leaves. 
There is no doubt that the gypsy moth 
is a very injurious insect, and there is no 
doubt that it has done an enormous 
amount of damage in New England. 

















Female gypsy moths laying egg-clusters on a tree 
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Map showing area infested by the gypsy and brown-tail moths 


Furthermore, it is well known occasionally 


Wallingford, Connecticut. 


Gypsy moth caterpillar — those below are nearly fully grown 


Nevertheless, ment regulation in this country, except as 


to increase rapidly and do much damage 
for a season or two in its native home in 
Europe. Besides, should a new colony 
become established in some State out- 
side of its present range, and should it 
remain unrecognized and permitted to in- 
crease unchecked, it will do great damage 
and will, in a few years, soon establish it- 
self so thoroughly that it will take a great 
amount of time and money to bring it 
within bounds. That has been shown by 
the experience of the people at Providence, 
Rhode Island, and at Stonington and 


in spite of all this the gypsy moth is not to 
be feared as it was ten or even five years 
ago. We know how to handle it and the 
imported parasites and the diseases are 
sure to prove great helps. 

People frequently ask, “Why is it we 
have allowed so many foreign insect pests 
to become established in the United 
States?” The answer is, that foreign in- 
spection of imported plants and products 
likely to carry living injurious insects has, 
until recent years, been lacking, and there 
has also been no inspection, or Govern- 





it has been carried on by a very few of our 
States, notably, California. Since August, 
1912, however, a competent Federal Hor- 
ticultural Law has been in operation, 
under the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and participated in by the 
Bureaus of Entomology, Plant Industry, 
and the Forest Service, and strict quaran- 
tine and inspection measures have been 
instituted which promise to protect the 
country in this direction vastly better 
than it has ever been protected be- 
fore. 


pes LETITIA’S CHILD <<< 








BY HELEN STERLING 


IO Letitia she is always “the Child.” 
It would seem to be a curiously aloof 
and impersonal way for a mother to 
speak of her one and only daughter, 
until one perceives that she uses it 
quite as one would say “‘the Bishop” 
or “the Countess,” and that it is, in 
Letitia’s mind, precisely the same sort 
of distinguished appellation. 

The Child is not quite three, but 
being not quite three makes it ridiculously easy to influence, to 
dominate, and to all but put the yoke upon a whole household of 
human beings, — a household, moreover, any one of whom is at 
least ten times as old, and who outnumber her six or seven to one. 
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Her subjugation, moreover, is not by any means confined to 
people alone. Otherwise why should she make her peregrinations 
about the neighborhood accompanied by three old English sheep 
dogs; a somewhat attenuated, half-grown kitten, usually com- 
plaining, in the rear; Poor Booby, a disreputable-looking doll in 
very scanty raiment; and sometimes Barn Cat? 

How she manages to accumulate such a retinue will probably 
remain one of the unsolved mysteries. But it always happens that 
the moment she makes her appearance at the side door, dressed 
for a walk, the whole caravansary seems to spring up from the 
ground, with the possible exception, of course, of Poor Booby, 
who has probably lain all night face down upon the lawn. 

Poor Booby has to be taken, of course, after such a miserable 
experience, in order to restore his confidence in mankind. But 
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just why three dogs, and Barn Cat, and especially why the gray 
kitten, who always seems to fail utterly of enjoyment in these 
excursions, must be of the party is, to the uninstructed mind, 
difficult of comprehension. 

Not so with the Child. She gathers all about her, like a moth- 
ering hen, and announces that she will, to-day, “‘ go up the road.” 

Progress is necessarily slow, for she but rarely rides, greatly 
preferring to push the perambulator herself. Conversation is 
quite general. We discuss the probability of its being a wood- 
chuck which has started Frowsy and Nedda up over the hill in 
such hair-raising haste; we observe that the trees are very high 
indeed above one’s head; and remark how greatly improved and 
much more optimistic Poor Booby has already become by the 
thoughtful little expedient of permitting him to ride in the per- 
ambulator. 

And so we go up and down the shady road in an altogether 
happy and idyllic frame of mind; except that one member of the 
party is perpetually concerned lest she may not be able to re- 
move the entire menagerie from the path of the always possible 
motor-car. 

It is all very delightful, very peaceful, until the Child, with a 
reminiscent look in her eyes, declares her intention of going to 
look at the pigs. The pigs to be sure are down in the corner of a 
hot turnip field; nevertheless to the pigs we go. 

There are, in that extremely delectable pig-pen, a black sow, 
named for a recently departed cook, who, it would appear, was 
not a popular member of the household; and six little pigs of all 
degrees of black-and-whiteness. It is, as far as one can see, noth- 
ing like so pleasant in the neighborhood of the pig-pen as it was 
up on the shady road. But that, of course, does n’t take into con- 
sideration, at all, the excitingly interesting thing it is to feed six 
little pigs with pink noses. 

They are fed in due course of time; and the expedition is then 
surreptitiously, and somewhat guardedly, but with none the less 
determination, headed for the nursery and a small white crib. 
After which, the whole establishment, man and beast alike, 
settles down for a couple of hours of well-earned rest. 

The Child goes, now and again, to a child’s party. These are, 
of course, exhilarating occasions for all concerned. Her looks and 
apparel would satisfy the most exacting critic; her demeanor is 
propriety itself. But it is always in relating her adventures, upon 
her return, that she quite surpasses herself. No proper sensation 
has escaped her, and her account of the festivity has the time- 
honored ring of débutante enthusiasm. 

She is particularly impressed, always, by the novel experience 
of having supper away from her own tray and high chair; and 
when she announces, with entire satisfaction, that they had “corn _ 
flakes and goat’s milk” for supper, it is as if one were to say 
“nectar and ambrosia.”’ Nothing is, in all probability, further 
from the literal truth; but it happens that corn flakes and goat’s 
milk are the two things in her own diet for which she has unfail- 
ing enthusiasm, and it is thus that she tries to indicate upon what 
superlative level of deliciousness the whole feast was spread. One 
is expected to supply, out of one’s own imagination, the actual 
things provided, the names of which she has no way of knowing. 

It is a delightful thing to be in the dining-room when the 
Child makes her appearance in the morning. Letitia has taught 


her that the practice of saying “ good-morning” is thoroughly 
acceptable and lovely; so she makes a most enthusiastic pil- 
grimage about the breakfast-table, making a little curtsey, and 
shaking hands with each and every one. She is the incarna- 
tion of greeting; and her “Baby came down” sums up the 
whole glorious thing that it is to be alive and ready for another 
day. 

How much is missed in those pathetic households where all 
morning greetings are either very casual or altogether disre- 
garded! We do come together each morning, after all, ‘from a 
very far journey,” and it does no harm to remember it. 

Going to bed, too, is for her never anything like the lugubrious 
occasion that it is for most children. 

I do not know how it is brought about, but the small events in 
the Child’s life are so ordered, out of Letitia’s philosophy, that 
the passing of each day must seem to her like turning the pages 
of a bright-colored picture book. I do not know whether, in the 
newest science, discipline is, at the moment, considered in all of 
its very drab and unyielding features, or whether it may be per- 
mitted some rainbow characteristics. But this I do know: that 
to be led along paths where, perchance, there is occasional music 
and sunshine, is, in the case of Letitia’s child, to be led none the 
less firmly, and always in those directions whither good judg- 
ment and discretion would seem to point. 

It happens, therefore, because Letitia has a leaning towards 
the rosy side of discipline, that, although the hour for saying 
“‘good-night”’ is quite inflexible, the business of going to bed is 
stripped of much of its gloom by the gay little programme by 
which it is accomplished. 

First a hilarious small person is transported pick-a-back to the 
upper landing, where she is left in a gleefully acquiescent state of 
mind. A moment later, if one is listening, one may always hear a 
small voice calling, “Good-night, dear father,” and then the 
answer from the man waiting in the big hall below, “‘ Good-night, 
dear child.” It is always the same: ‘‘ Good-night, dear father — 
Good-night, dear child.” 

And then. a little later, comes the dance. It is a precious cere- 
monial, of Mimi’s and the child’s invention, and belongs, prop- 
erly speaking, to them alone. To have seen it is to remember it 
always: the small white figure swaying this way, and that; tiny 
pink feet pattering out the measure in such careful precision; 
and eyes fixed in joyous expression upon dear Mimi, who chants 
a rhythmic little folk song. The child’s whole soul is in the 
dance, with all the verve and abandon of genius, and an absorp- 
tion born only of some primitive instinct which made of dancing 
arite. It endsin a perfectly splendid climax of being whirled off 
in Mimi’s arms, to bed. 

It is better so, after all. Discipline, its repellent flavor some- 
what disguised, is none the less discipline; and it is often enough 
in this world, goodness knows, administered full strength, in all 
its horrid bitterness. 

But the thing which, perhaps, of all others stirs me deepest, is 
to see the child’s father take off his hat when he sees her running 
up the road to meet him, on his return from town. It is a beauti- 
ful thing. As he stoops and takes her in his arms one knows that 
she is, for him, in that transcendent moment, all that is ideal in 
Daughter and Woman. 
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(Continued from page 42) 


hand-woven linen at a great reduction. 
Not at all abashed if you meet him again 
days afterward, he will tell you, when re- 
minded of his burning desire to leave 
these shores, that he lost the boat! The 
goods really do credit to somebody’s 
intelligence. I have seen the same trick in 
Capri; but the story did not work well 
there. All of alien tongues, at crucial 
moments of questioning, take refuge in an 
ignorance of English as colossal as it is 
sudden. Though they are only too ob- 
viously frauds, you feel kindly toward 
them because they are so frank, — with 
their feelings, — and so free, — with their 
nods and becks and wreathed smiles. 

When boys and girls selling their way 
through college offer you something you 
either have already or do not want at all, 
you are willing to put your name down 
in their businesslike little books, for the 
pleasure of watching the light in the young 
faces, as they find themselves a step 
nearer the halls of learning. It is with 
a shock that you finally realize how little 
difference there is between them and the 
cripple who begs you to buy a bunch of 
pencils for charity’s sake. 

Flimsiest of all peddler’s stories is that 
told by the peddler with a grand manner. 
He has your name on a very select list of 
patrons to whom this superior grade of 
goods, or this special edition, may be 
shown in confidence which your taste and 
culture will approve. Who but the stern- 
est of Puritans might not feel that here 
was a man of judgment, to whom one 
might listen without fear of guile! Yet 
the gain from one of these transactions 
is out of all proportion with the impor- 
tance given it. 

One sometimes wonders whether ped- 
dling is a profession, or a stepping-stone, 
or a stop-gap. Do men ever choose it, out 
of all the trades open to them? Or do 
they drop into it, as Silas Wegg dropped 
into poetry, when nothing more exciting 
offers? To go about the country revers- 
ing the economic order and creating < 
demand for your supply of unnecessities, 
is, I fancy, not really to the liking of 
many men. It suffices; it might even be- 
come an absorbing occupation, to levy 
contributions for your support upon your 
fellow-beings, and manage to make them 
feel happy about it! 

Now, anybody can understand liking 
to be a tin-peddler, or a scissors-grinder, 
or an umbrella-mender, or the pop-corn 
man. These are independent tradesmen; 
they fill a real want. They are humanly 
interesting and_ trustworthy, because 
they have a real trade, and they ply it 


(Continued on page xxii) 
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For All Interior Woodwork 


(including flooring) you cannot do better, 
if economy interests you, than to specify 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“Tupelo Works Easy —Wears Hard” 

This beautifully 

re ere ee sittin grained, white, soft 
: wood grows inabund- 

ance in company 

with Cypress, the 

“Wood Eternal. 7 

While the excel- 
lence of Cypress is 
known to all the 
world, however, the 
fine qualities of Tu- 
pelo are but little 
known. 

Tupelo, though, 
has been growing in 
popularity for several 
years, because it in- 
pase “‘makes a 

? where it is once 
set 

In a number of 
high class buildings 
in the South, Tupelo 
has been used witha 
mahogany stain in company with natural mahogany and the result is so good that it would take 
an expert to tell where the natural mahogany stops and the mahogany stained Tupelo begins. 

For flooring, Tupelo is peculiarly valuable because of what scientists call an “‘in 
volved’’ grain. ‘This is a grain in which the fibres are knitted or woven together and 
results in extreme resistance to friction, such as a floor has to withstand. Tupelo Floor- 
ing does not splinter or sliver. 

In an article written about Tupelo some five years ago there appears the following 
statement: 


“It is a peculiar fact that the qualities of Tupelo for moulding and interior trim were appreciated 
in Germany many years before the wood was even considered for such purposes in this country. 
The first sales of the wood were for export, and for a number of years the exports exceeded the 
domestic sales. This seems to be another of those examples where the technical and investigating 
qualities of the Germans took advantage of our own people, in that they could buy for a song what 
is really a high class material, for the reason that our own people did not appreciate the qualities of 
this material.’ 

















Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weil, architect), 
typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long 
been used for fine flooring and interior finish, 











Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this 
valuable and extremely economical wood. Address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 























Wild Flower Families 


The haunts, characters, and family relation- 
ships of the herbaceous wild flowers with 
suggestions for their identifications. 


By CLARENCE M. WEED 


A beautifully illustrated book oi nearly 250 pages with 
discussions of the lives and haunts of the wild “flowers. 
Price $1.50 net. Postage 16 cents. Present subscrib- 
ers to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL may secure the book by 
sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00). 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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N general, it seems to me, there are 

two parts to this question of the 

truth about antique furniture. Is 

the antiquity of a piece of furniture 
genuine? If so, what is the old thing good 
for anyway? 

The first question resolves itself into a 
study of frauds and swindles; and of these, 
alas, the name is legion. Probably not 
more than one piece in ten offered in the 
open market is at once genuine and in 
sufficiently good condition to be worth 
having. I make this statement on the 
authority of professional decorators, col- 
lectors of antiques, and even of dealers 
themselves. For I found honest dealers; 
I want that to be clearly understood. 

I know a man who has spent eight years 
in the search for genuine Chippendale 
chairs, irrespective comparatively of 
price and has succeeded in obtaining only 
six in all this time. To imagine that 
Thomas Chippendale and his workmen 
could have possibly manufactured one 
tenth of the chairs attributed to them is 
absurd on the face of it. 

There are two sorts of people who buy 
antiques besides the casual holiday shop- 
per. They are the enthusiast who is seek- 
ing treasures for his collection and the 
householder who seeks beautiful things for 
his house. I shall address myself chiefly 
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to the latter class, particularly owners of 
spacious country houses. 

The opportunities for picking up choice 
pieces of genuine antiquity are becoming 
more and more rare. Many are locked up 
forever in museums and other public col- 
lections; others are in private collec- 
tions and homes. Therefore the number 
now available and on the market is 
strictly limited, and real antiques are in- 
creasing in value every year. But the de- 
mand is increasing, hence the great and 
evidently irresistible temptation to de- 
fraud. 

There are places where skilled work- 
men are kept busy piecing together “an- 
tiques,” treating them with stains and 
acids, gluing, scraping, rubbing, denting, 
simulating the wear and tear of time, and 
these pieces find purchasers. Somebody 
sells them and there is always somebody 
to buy. 

Fake antiques may be roughly divided 
into three varieties; the piece made up of 
bits of old antique carving, panels, etc.; 
the plain genuine antique which has been 
made to command a higher price by 
means of added carvings, inlay, etc.; the 
piece that is faked throughout — usually 
a copy. 

The first sort is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful in this country. An old chest may 
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be too dilapidated to sell, but its fine 
carved panels may be pieced together to 
form the cover to another old chest which 
was originally plain. 

Or an entirely new piece of furniture 
may be made up of remnants of old church 
pews, and old bedsteads have been known 
to make fine sideboards. True in many 
cases, faulty workmanship may be dis- 
covered — a newly made peg here, re- 
cently dried glue there — but often the 
deception is quite complete. 

The second sort is often spoken of as 
“olorified.”” It is commonest in French 
pieces, where rich carvings, veneers, and 
inlays have been added to some genuine 
but plain piece to enhance its value. It is 
a good plan to examine veneer and carv- 
ing as well as the plain surfaces for signs 
of antiquity. One may be old and the 
other new. Always look at the joints. If 
the piece has been “glorified” you may 
be able to discover a difference in the color 
of the old and the newer wood. Or the 
pegs may be newly cut, or you may be 
able to find glue which is certainly not 
antique. Always examine the under side 
and inside of things. Take a Jacobean 
piece, for example. The old oaken furni- 
ture of that day was built with stout pegs. 
It is too much to expect a modern fakir 
to be quite as conscientious in his con- 

















Eighteenth-century chairs now in the South Kensington Museum, London, England. 
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Two of Chippendale design and one Heppelwhite 
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struction. It is also very difficult to give 
these old pieces the exact color and finish 
of the originals. In Chippendale chairs 
study the carving. Chippendale was will- 
ing to use more material than his modern 
imitators. In most Chippendale chairs, 
the center of the back is some sort of lat- 
tice work. Look for saw-marks here, un- 
softened by time. In Sheraton pieces, it 
is largely a matter of design and inlay, 
and practically the only way to be sure 
on this point is to study good genuine 
examples. Painted furniture is easier to 
analyze. Some Adam furniture was thus 
painted and, of course, French furniture 
of the Vernis Martin type. See how the 
paint looks on real antiques. It may show 
chipping or restoring, but it will hardly 
ever look like old work that has been 
made old artificially. 

Another thing to be studied is price. 
If this is too low, there is ground for sus- 
picion. The dealer knows that he can get 
a good sum for a genuine antique, and a 
low price is the opposite from a guarantee. 
Now there is no established market value 
on antiques. Each piece has to be ap- 
praised in accordance with its rarity and 
intrinsic value. Simply as an illustration, 
let us take the Chippendale chair. There 
is a big demand for these beautiful pieces 
and they are exceedingly rare. Spurious 
Chippendales, however, are to be found 
on every hand. Now your absolutely gen- 
uine Chippendale chair brings from $100 
to $500, and even more, according to its 
type, conditions, and historical associa- 
tions. It is fairly safe to say therefore 
that a chair called Chippendale which is 
openly offered for sale for less than $75 
is not genuine, or something else is the 
matter with it. A study of comparative 
prices will prove a great help in buying 
antiques. 

One more precaution may well be 
taken in buying at a dealer’s, and I con- 
sider it the most important of all. De- 
mand a written guarantee. If your dealer 
will write on your invoice, over his sig- 
nature “‘guaranteed genuine antique 
throughout, date about so and so” you 
can depend upon the truth of it. 

One collector told me that he always 
obtained the best results by buying old, 
unrestored antiques from out-of-the-way 
places and having them restored himself. 
He never buys a restored piece in a shop. 
Beware of the itinerant vender. Beware 
of the “‘floater’’ — the man who has a 
shop in Philadelphia to-day and in Bos- 
ton next fall. Buy of the man who is not 
only honest, but who has had long experi- 
ence, and who seems to know his books, 
and even then don’t trust too implicitly. 
Get the help of an expert if you can. If 
you have no friend to apply to, get paid 


(Continued on page xxiii) 
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The Book of 100 Houses 


Sent free to any one who intends to build. 

This book contains photographic views of over 100 houses of 
every variety and style of architecture (from the smallest bunga- 
lows and camps to the largest residences) that have been built 
in all parts of the country, under widely varying conditions 
of climate and surroundings, and stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They are designed by leading architects and the 
book is full of ideas and suggestions that are of inter- 
est and value to those who are planning to build. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 
129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Charles M. Sutton, Architect, New York 


























Distinctive Homes 


are not necessarily the most expensive — those who 
wish their homes to express distinction should 
make a study of the best examples of home decora- 
tion, both here and abroad. The only magazine 
which adequately deals with all phases of decorative 
art and which is edited entirely for those who 
wish beautiful surroundings is 


cArts & Decoration 


a magazine for the Collector and Connoisseur. 
One dollar invested now in a six months’ trial 
subscription to «Arty & Decoration may be the 
means of giving your home that touch of individ- 
uality which raises it from the commonplace to 
the distinctive. The full color plates alone make the 
magazine worthy of a place on your library table. 





Well chosen 
decorative ac- 
cessories are of 
paramount im- 
portance 


Each number contains numerous profusely illustrated 
articles on distinctive homes, antiques, paintings and 
the various phases of art which are of essential 
interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 


Arts & Decoration 
contains hun- 
dreds of such 
suggestions 


A very efficient service de- 
partment will act not only 
in an advisory capacity to the 
readers of< Arts & Decora- 
tion, but also as their pur- 
chasing agent in New York. 


The magazine has no affilia- 
tions with any decorator or 
dealer in furniture, rugs, 
antiques or other house fit- 
ments and may therefore be 
followed with absolute surety. 


There is no charge for this 
service and those desiring 
decorative schemes or sug- 





In selecting antiques and 





gestions for furnishing and reproductions, a knowl- 
decorating either an entire edge of the historic 
styles is necessary. Arts & 


house or a single room are 
invited to write to Depart- 
ment of Decorative Service. 


Decoration contains many arti- 
cles and illustrations on the 
decorative periods 


Arts & Decoration will 
give you a much keener 
appreciation of art 


Arts & Decoration H.B.-7 


The regular subscription price of Arts & 
Decoration is three dollars a year, twenty-five 








cents a copy. In order that you may immedi- 
ately become acquainted with the value of the 
magazine and the help it can be to you, we are 
offering a special short term trial subscription 
for one dollar. Sign the attached coupon and 
send it in now before you forget. 


434 Lafayette Street - New York 


Please send Arts & Decoration for 
the next six months, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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LOTHES make the man, say 

some; others declare that fine 

feathers do not make fine birds, 

but when it comes to the se- 
lection of a modern automobile, external 
appearance counts a great deal. Most peo- 
ple buying a car examine the motor super- 
ficially, observe the rest of the chassis, lis- 
ten to the salesman’s explanation of the 
starting and lighting system, meanwhile 
looking wise. Probably they do not under- 
stand much of what he says, but they fail 
to admit it. They cannot tell by merely 
looking at a motor how it will stand up. 
This must be ascertained by actual use. 
The average buyer does not even request 
a dealer for a demonstration ride. Demon- 
strations are the exception rather than 
the rule nowadays, largely because of the 
fact that they mean practically nothing. 
Any dealer having a car to sell can make 
it climb almost any hill, and unless it is 
a racing car that is desired, the dealer can 
get enough speed out of the car he is en- 
deavoring to sell to satisfy the buyer. 
Many dealers in low-priced cars refuse 
free demonstration rides. They guaran- 
tee the car to do what they claim for it; 
they refrain from making extravagant 
claims, and consider the guarantee suffi- 
cient. Such being the case, the selection 
of a new car reduces itself largely to a 
matter of accommodating the pocketbook 
and pleasing the eye. The buyer of to-day 
desires a car with good body lines and 
good body utility. 

In this respect, the present season has 
been productive of improvements that 
are noteworthy, for some of the body de- 
signs of motor-car makers are real crea- 
tions. Take for example, the new torpedo 
types of touring body with their stream 
lines and front and center cowls. One 
cowl sweeps gracefully from what we 
used io call the “dashboard” to the sides 
of the tonneau, and the second cowl em- 
braces the backs of the two front seats 
and forms a part of the body, being made 
of the same materials, either wood, alumi- 
num, or pressed steel, as the case may be. 
This is one of the striking features of some 
of the new cars which has brought forth 
high commendation, especially from wom- 
en, and is especially noticeable on the 
new Mercers and Whites. The fact that 
it is new and different may have some- 
thing to do with it, but because it is prac- 
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tical and looks well is what especially 
recommends it. 

Some makers build a cabinet into this 
second cowl, the place being especially 
convenient, and the writer has seen at 
least one car in which this compartment 
had asbestos walls and a small ice com- 
partment so as to be used as a refrigera- 
tor. A very small quantity of ice will 
keep the chamber cool a long while. 

















New White model with top down 


In the accompanying photographs is 
shown one car of novel torpedo body. It 
resembles a motorboat greatly. The ab- 
sence of a bow top will be noted, but when 
it is desired to have the top up, the stan- 
chions of a bow top are inserted in sockets 
at the sides and rear. In very stormy 
weather side curtains with isinglass win- 
dows — sometimes circular, like ships’ 
port-holes — may be attached to keep the 
passengers thoroughly dry. The whole con- 
struction is less intricate than it sounds 
when describing it. When not in use, the 
top folds and disappears within the ton- 
neau walls. 

















Same White model with sun top up 


Another type which has met with great 
popular favor is a folding body with panes 
of plate glass in sashes which slide and dis- 
appear into the tonneau walls when not 
in use. The roof is of fabric and is tightly 
stretched on the bows when extended, the 
front of the top being moored to the 
windshield. One beauty of this type is 
that it is made absolutely dustproof and 
rainproof, and yet the large windows 
permit almost unobstructed vision. The 
new Jeffery “‘Chesterfield Six’ touring 


car with a single door on each side, and 
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space between the two front seats to permit 
passage, isone of thecars featuring this top. 

The new Kissel models are sold with a 
detachable limousine body which is sur- 
prisingly light in weight and can be easily 
lifted by three persons. To mount or de- 
tach this body requires less than one-half 
hour. This means that one may have a 
closed car during the cold months and 
an open one in spring and summer, yet 
using only one chassis. For those very 
familiar Ford cars which we see in such 
quantities, a number of body makers are 
building a special closed body which can 
be easily mounted, and these are being 
produced at very small cost. 

Among the more expensive cars are 
limousine tops which can be converted in- 
to practically open cars by the regular 
limousine roofs remaining stationary, but 
the side windows sliding down like street- 
car windows, some of them using simply 
sashless plate glass. On the new Loco- 
mobiles, for instance, after the pane of 
glass in the door panel has slid down, the 
rear door-post, or what would ordinarily 
be the sash, may be folded down so that 
the car becomes practically an open one. 

Of course, the idea of convertible bodies 
is not a new one, but a top which can be 
attached at a cost of about $150, and 
which will stand wear and tear and can 
be put on instead of the usual collapsible 
type, is something which has not been 
featured to any great extent before this 
season. On one make the windows are 
attached to the doors with scrap iron bent 
so as to fit over the upholstery. No new 
lock or latch fittings are necessary. A 
lever comes down from the attached piece 
and engages the regular door handle. At 
the rear end and in the four doors the 
windows are permanent fixtures, but on 
both sides of the tonneau the windows are 
designed so they may be lifted out of the 
frame and fastened up inside the top. This 
provides an all-weather car at slightly 
greater expense than the stationary ma- 
chine, and one which can be open to a 
large degree in good weather. 

The recent popularity of the sedan, 
coupé, and Berline types has created a 
much wider field for the convertible body, 
or folding or sliding type of body. So 
many people who drive their own cars and 
dispense with the service of a chauffeur 
require a closed vehicle for all-round use. 




















For such persons the regular limousine 
type is not desirable since the driver sits 
in front outside the main compartment. 
However, with the extended sedan and 
five-seat coupé types with inside drive, 
the owner of the car is not excluded and 
naturally there is greater sociability se- 
cured. The above are termed sociable 
bodies. Most of these have a passageway 
between the front seats, while some of 
them, such as the National, have seats 
which slide on tracks to permit the driver 
and front-seat passenger to step from the 
rear to the front of the car. The National 
has a feature which is interesting in its 
arm-chair type of seats in the rear, these 
being adjustable. It is possible to place 
the rear seats almost against the front 
ones, and by turning them sidewise they 
can be made to sit immediately behind 
the front seat passengers. Then there is 
the fifth seat behind the two movable 
rear seats. This last one is folded up into 
the rear portion of the body and can be 
lowered when it is to be used. 

The sociable body is useful from more 
standpoints than one. It may be entered 
from either side with equal ease. If the 
car stops at the right-hand curb, the 
driver or other occupants of the car are 
not annoyed because it happens to be 
muddy on the left-hand side, and vice 
versa. In fact, it was the design of the 
body with only one door on each side 
which forced the new seating arrangement 
in most cars and made necessary a method 
of reaching the front seats conveniently. 

From the increased demand for “all- 
weather”’ types of body, it would appear 
that the car of the future is to be of this 
sort. Of course, makers will continue to 
refine and lighten bodies, or at least lighten 
that section of the body which is above 
the regular touring-car tonneau height. 


For the first time in the history of this 
country the flow of immigration has been 
turned back toward Europe. More aliens 
are leaving the United States than are 
coming here to make theirhomes. In Jan- 
uary, 1757, more departed than entered. 
The departures for the six months from 
August, 1914, to January last totaled 
18,545 more than the arrivals. 


THE preacher was a young man and 
nervous but interesting. He was making 
an eloquent plea for the home life, and 
was descanting eloquently on the evils of 
the club, telling his congregation that 
married men in particular should spend 
their evenings at home with their wives 
and children. “‘Think, my hearers,”’ said 
he, “‘of a poor, neglected wife, all alone in 
the great dreary house, rocking the cradle 
of her sleeping babe with one foot and 
wiping away the tears with the other!” 
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“ PRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A, NO.§ 


Thomas “Father of the Declaration of Independence’ 


HIS NOBLE FOUNDER of the Democratic vs immortalized himself by writing 
our Declaration of Independence—the document which laid the foundations of Fre 
Government, not only for our own beloved land, but for. all the world. His country- 

men twice elected him President and will always treasure his memory 

Jefferson was the most ardent advocate of Universal Freedom of his 

time,and it was his wisdom and foresight which brought about the 

Louisiana Purchase. Every drop of his Virginia blood loved Liberty, 

and because he wanted Americans to be assured of it for all time he 

championed with al] his might and main the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States. None of the Fathers of the Republic were more 
far-seeing than he and none knew better than he that a mild brew of 
barley-malt and hops is truly a temperance drink. Hence, in 1816, he 
wrote vig Mier pf on aap is ~— ae in this 
country and establish a brewe . 1 wish to see this ie become 
common. Jefferson lived past ea hty-third year and all his fle hewas 

a moderate user of light wines and barley brews. It is unimaginable 

that were he alive to-day he would vote otherwise than NO to proposed 

tyrannous prohibition laws, For 58 years Anheuser-Busch have been 
brewing the kind of honest barley and hop brews which Jefferson hoped 
in his day to see the National beverage of Americans. Exactly such } 

a beer is BUDWEISER. Its quality, purity, mildness and exquisite 

flavor have won its way to the top. lo-day 7500 people are daily 

required to meet the public demand. Its sales exceed any other & 

beer by millions of bottles. . 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
























Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect, 
our plant — covers 142 acres. 
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every week; therefore, we can oe you SPE: ‘ILY and 
economically for a debate, apaech, ecture, essay, anything 
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Twenty select clippings for $1.00. 
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SUMMER PRUNING 


URING July and August the 

fruit-grower with a young or- 

chard can spend much time to 

good advantage in summer 
pruning to direct the shape of the tree and 
to increase the number and productive- 
ness of the fruiting spurs. After the trees 
are of fair size and good form such work is 
very helpful in inducing earlier bearing 
than when they are left to make a ram- 
pant growth of new wood. 

A well-known New York Horticulturist, 
W.C. McCollom, who has had long expe- 
rience in this work, writes, in The Garden 
Magazine, that he prefers the middle of 
July for summer pruning. “If done ear- 
lier, the trees will break out again with 
renewed vigor, which is what we are trying 
to avoid. The object in view is to catch 
them just when they have completed their 
great spring rush of growth and are set- 
tling down to a slow steady gait, with the 
terminal bud formed on the end of the 
year’s shoots. Then is the time to prune. 
Stop all leaders, that is, take off their ends 
and give the tree a general clearing out of 
any weak, thin, interior branches.” 

This method applies to apple and pear 
which fruit on mature wood. For plums 
and peaches which fruit on new wood “the 
plan of pruning is to remove all shoots ex- 
cept those of good, healthy, sturdy new 
wood that is fully qualified to bear good 
fruit. Look over the trees and remove en- 
tirely any thin, weak interior shoots, leav- 
ing no stub. Some growers recommend 
stopping late in summer the shoots that 
are expected to bear the next year. I can- 
not see much benefit in this but I do be- 
lieve in and practice stopping these shoots 
at the time J summer prune. If the trees 
are making a rank growth and not fruit- 
ing, this will throw them into fruit.” 

The careful working out of details, like 
those of summer pruning, adds greatly to 
the interest ef amateur orcharding and 
enables one to be more sure of successful 
results. 


JAPANESE IRISES 


HE home garden should be productive 
of things of beauty as well as of utility. 
Just now the Japanese irises are in their 
glory, and fortunate is the gardener who 
can show an adequate array of these glori- 
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ous flowers. As yet this plant is too largely 
confined to parks and large estates, but it 
is one of the easiest to grow and most 
effective flowers for the home grounds. 
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The splendid Japanese iris 


There is a general impression that these 
Japanese irises require such a supply of 
water at their roots as is found along a 
lake or stream. This is not necessary, 
however. They thrive well under ordinary 
garden conditions, if they are watered oc- 
casionally, especially while the buds are 
developing, and during periods of drought. 
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The many varieties of these irises differ 
greatly in form and color. One of the 
most beautiful is Gold Band, a magnifi- 
cent blossom of snowy whiteness with a 
large golden marking near the base of each 
of the broad petals. Blue Jay is an azure 
blue flower, veined with white, while Blue- 
bird is more fully blue. Zenobia is a curi- 
ous combination of lavender and purplish 
carmine, while Eclair is a large and fine 
blossom of pure white. Many other sorts 
are catalogued and one can hardly fail to 
be pleased in getting any of them. 

The Japanese irises are in blossom early 
in July in many parks and nurseries. 
They are worth a trip to see, and while 
looking one can easily make a memoran- 
dum of the most attractive varieties to 
order for future planting. 


CHECK THE APPLE BORERS 


HE earlier now that effective measures 

are taken to check the destructive work 
of apple-tree borers the better. Neglected 
trees, old or young, are liable to serious 
injury from these pests. A large propor- 
tion of the young trees that have weeds, 
grasses, or grains growing close to the base 
of the trunk are likely to be infested with 
the round-headed borers. The shade evi- 
dently attracts the mother beetles to lay 
their eggs. The life-story of these insects 
is this: — 

Some summer day a large cylindrical 
brown-and-white beetle with two long feel- 
ers projecting from the head and two 
white stripes running along the back 
alights upon an apple tree. She makes her 
way to the base of the trunk where she de- 
posits a rather long white egg in the bark. 
A few days later the egg hatches into a 
small whitish grub that begins to feed 
upon the inner bark, gradually making a 
little cell in which it lives. By the end of 
the season it is still in this cell. The place 
where the cell is may readily be seen from 
the outside, because the outer bark is 
blacker than the healthy bark around it. 
The next spring, the little borer begins 
feeding again after the winter fast, and 
gradually burrows inward through the 
solid wood. 

It continues to work through this sec- 
ond season, making round tunnels in the 
trunk. When the second winter comes it 
rests quietly in its burrow. The next season 
it changes to a pupa and later to a beetle. 








One of the easiest ways to protect apple 
trees from these borers is to paint the bark 
with a mixture of pure white lead and pure 
raw linseed oil. To apply this the soil 
around the base of the trunk should be 
scraped away to a depth of two or three 
inches. When the bark has dried out the 
exposed surface should be painted, the 
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A Terra Cotta 
TILE ROOF 


Affords a protection which is absolutely leak- 
proof —takes up no moisture on the under 
side to cause decay and lasts forever — is 


the only roof which is absolutely fire-proof. 





coating extending upward about two feet. 
Then when the paint is dry the soil is re- 
placed. In this way the beetle finds no 
crevice in the bark in which to lay her 
eggs, and the tree escapes attack. 

I would not-recommend this treatment 
for peach or Japanese plums. There seems 
danger of injury to the bark from the oil. 


Write for our + gpm booklet, “* The Roof Beautiful,” 
printed in colors, referring to the origin and use ‘of 
Tiles. It contains views of many beautiful homes 

roofs of Terra Cotta Tile, and is sent free upon asthe 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CoO. 
Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
Gen’l Offices: 1111-1121 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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SALT FOR GARDEN PATHS 
N most gardens the only practicable | es. | 
paths are those made by treading the BA vcuncne! | 
natural soil. These are, of course, the w > RECORD | 
J “ 


_ When planning to build— 
read The Architectural Record 


‘* The National Architectural Magazine” 


least expensive and their position can be 
changed as often as one modifies the vari- 
ous plantings. The two chief objections to 
such paths are the tendency to become 
dusty in dry weather and to develop a 
growth of grasses and weeds, especially 
along the outer edges. Both of these ob- 
jections may be obviated by applications 
of coarse granular salt to the surface. The 
small granules gather moisture and kill 
weeds and grass as they start to grow. An 
occasional light application will be a great 
help in making the garden attractive and 
habitable. 





and benefit by the ideas of leading architects. 


You will get valuable suggestions on attractive 
exteriors, convenient arrangement and appropriate 
furnishings, and be better posted when you consult your own architect. 


More than one hundred illustrations with explanatory text in every issue. 


In the business section are described the latest and best building specialties 
which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 














There are also many other effective Twedee ctinsien end veel 
weed-killers upon the market which may . h 3 
pelts issues each year for $3. 
be sprayed upon the paths. The Architectural Record, 2210 Lewisohn Bldg., New York. 
Ss b = b d Send me free the Country House Numbers of 1913 and 1914, 
_ : upscribpe now an secure and enter my subscription for one year from date, for which | 
A HELPFUL HANDBOOK FREE the Country House caes SAR. 
Signed i scncmsassnen ean —— 
MONG all the garden books of recent Numbers of 1913 and _ 1914. Addwen 
years certain ones stand out for nota- Add 60c. for Canada and $1 for foreign postage. 














ble qualities that give them distinction. 
In some cases it is beauty of illustration, 
in others beauty of descriptive style, and 
in yet others such a breadth of scope and 
simplicity of treatment that they impress 
one by their usefulness as practical books 
of reference. Among the latter, Mr. Jokn 
Kirkegaard’s Trees, Shrubs, Vines, and BY 
Herbaceous Perennials, published by the 
Bullard Company, Boston, is especially 
notable for its wealth of useful informa- 
tion. It is indeed, as the title page indi- 
cates, a practical handbook of hardy and 
ornamental varieties, their characteristics, 
uses and treatment. More than a hundred 
pages of the first part of the book are de- 
voted to illustrations of the important 
species, these admirable pictures being 











A book which will please the nature lover 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 

Contains in one volume Mr. Sharp’s books on the seasons, — **The Spring of 
the Year,” “Summer,” “ The Fall of the Year,” and “ Winter.” Readers, old as 
well as young, will be glad to have the story of “the whole year round 
convenient form and with the excellent pictures by Bruce Horsfalk. $2.00 vez. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


” in this 


Boston New York 











' pace 


followed by several pages of useful plant- | One advertiser said to me: — Chee retabc cite centr eae RIS 
tory power built into eur en ines. Wh 3+ (i 


irrigate, launder, ligh 
odern m All 
age fo engines | trom 1 1. t. 2 to 
h.p. > oa money-saving. di pect. fre - fae 


win. Gailoway Co." Box 2675 


ing plans. More than two hundred pages 
are devoted to descriptions and classifica- 
tion of species, the Latin and English 
i names, time, height, and color of bloom, 
and important uses of each being recorded. 


“‘Be sure my advertisement appears in the next 
month’s House Beautiful. I missed one insertion 
two years ago and I have not got over it yet.”’ 

Advertising Manager. 
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= You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising = 
= 1° a stranger in your _ hisnameand trade-mark = 
= community saw fit to onthe package. Safer, be- = 
= conceal his identity, you cause the manufacturer = 
= would look upon him who puts his name on = 
= with suspicion. You _ his goods puts his future = 
= would insistuponknow- into your hands. He = 
= ing his name and ante- must put quality into = 
= cedents before you con- the goods or lose your = 
= sented to do business trade, because you can = 
= with him or receive him _alwaysidentifyhis goods. = 
= into your home. Yet Cheaper, because adver- = 
= some people still buy tising reduces the pro- = 
= crackers out of a barrel, ducing and selling costs = 
= coffee or teafroma bin, of manufacturers by = 
= prunes froma hogshead enormously increasing = 
= and unnumbered other _ their output. = 
= things without a name = 
= or abrand that identifies Trade-marks and national = 
= the goods and thereby advertising are the two great- = 
= protects the purchaser. est public servants in busi- = 
= . ness to-day. ‘Their whole => 
= It is safer and cheaper jo goncy ig fe = 
== endency 1S to raise qua ities = 
= to buy the well-known, and standardize them, while = 
= advertised article put up _ reducing prices and stabiliz- = 
= bythe manufacturerwith __ ing them. = 
= THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL = 
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SEEING NATURE FIRST 
SEEING By CLARENCE M. WEED 
FIRST One of the newest and most beautiful nature books, lavishly illus- 
CUNTELD trated with drawings by W. I. Beecroft and photographs from life. 


Trees, shrubs, wild flowers, butterflies and other forms of plant 
and animal life are discussed from the point of view of their en- 
vironment and relations to one another. 

An ideal gift for a nature-lover 


Price $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. We will send this book and a year’s 
subscription for $3.00. 
Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The remaining pages are devoted to prac- 
tical discussions of such topics as Out- 
door Culture of Roses, Pruning, Insect 
Pests, Plants for Special Purposes, Hedge 
Plants, Hardy Ferns, etc. 

The author’s long experience in Europe 
and America lends to these pages a weight 
of authority which is too often lacking in 
modern garden books. It should prove 
indispensable to every ambitious gardener. 


THE LUSCIOUS CHERRIES 


N July the owner of the home garden 

that has an abundant supply of bear- 
ing cherry trees is fortunate. For at this 
season these luscious fruits furnish for 
eating off the tree, dessert, and canning a 
delicious healthful fruit that is highly 
prized by most members of the family. 
Few fruit trees are easier to care for or 
come into bearing so quickly after plant- 
ing as the cherries. 


% ok LADS tet POO ee 


Montmorency cherry 


In northern regions the sour cherries 
generally thrive better than the sweet va- 
rieties. —The two common types of sour 
cherries are the Amarelles and the Morel- 
los. The Amarelles have fruit with light- 
red skin, and colorless juice. Early Rich- 
mond and Montmorency are the leading 
varieties of this type. The Morellos have 
fruit with dark-red skin and dark-red 
juices. English Morello and Wragg are 
leading varieties of this type. 

It is very desirable to have a succession 
of cherries by planting varieties that ripen 
at different times. Early Richmond, 
Montmorency, and English Morello are 
three such sorts, all desirable for the home 
orchard. The largest number of trees 
should be those of Montmorency, the 
best all-round cherry for the home orchard. 























FLOWER BASKETS 


NE of the greatest helps in utilizing 

flowers for indoor decoration is a suit- 
able receptacle for the stems and blos- 
soms as they are cut. A broad low basket 
answers the purpose very well and serves 
to hold the cutting shears and other simi- 
lar accessories when not in use. In almost 
any shop where baskets are offered one 
can find a great variety of shapes and de- 
signs which serve very well for flower bas- 
kets. As one would expect, some of the 
most beautiful and serviceable of these 
are found among the importations from 
Japan, but there are also many attractive 
forms among the American wares. Ama- 
teur basket-makers can easily fashion 
desirable styles for this purpose. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE WEBWORMS 


HERE are comparatively few tent- 

making caterpillars. In May and 
June the familiar webs of the American 
tent caterpillar commonly infest apple 
and wild cherry trees, but these insects 
have completed their growth by midsum- 
mer. The webs seen after that are gener- 
ally made by the webworm, sometimes 
called the fall webworm. Many kinds of 
trees are attacked by these pests, which 
hatch from eggs laid in clusters upon the 
leaves by a white moth. As soon as 
hatched the little caterpillars begin to 
spin a protective web. They are then yel- 
lowish, marked with black and have a few 
hairs projecting from their bodies. 

These little caterpillars spin webs over 
the nearest leaves and feed upon the 
green surface. They eat this out so that 
only the network of veins is left. As the 
days go by they enlarge the web to cover 
other leaves, which are in turn attacked. 

These webworms molt or shed their 
skins about once a week. They remain be- 
neath the protecting web at all times. As 
they become larger they eat more or less 
of the veins along with the leaf substance, 
but they generally avoid the midrib. 

When full grown these webworms are a 
little more than an inch long and have the 
body densely clothed with yellowish 
hairs. When they are ready to change to 
the pupa state they scatter in all direc- 
tions and find such shelter as each is able 
to discover. Here they spin slight silken 
cocoons and change to chrysalids. Early 
the following summer they come forth as 
moths. 

As soon as the small nests are seen on 
the ends of the branches, they should be 
cut off and burned. 


ARRANGING ZINNIAS 


LTHOUGH the Zinnia, which is some- 
times called by the common name 
Youth and Age, has been in the past an 
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Danger Signs in Trees! 


Heed Them! 


A little decayed spot on your tooth—what do you do? 
A knock in your automobile engine— what is your first 
thought? Large or small, the weak and decayed places in your 


trees should be treated by real Tree Surgery before it is too late. 
Real Tree Surgery is Davey Tree Surgery. 
cally perfect and scientifically accurate. 


It is mechani- 
It saves trees. Real 


Tree Surgery is available only through 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


In order to safeguard yourself and your trees and get service of per- 


manent value, come direct to headquarters. 


If you don't care to experi- 


ment, if you wish to avoid mal-practitioners and irresponsibles, if you want 
to save your trees—there is one safe place to go—Davey. 


Write today for free examination of your trees. 
and needs from an expert source without obligation. 


Learn their condition 
Ask for literature 


illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., 1723 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 


Branches in Principal Cities. 


= ©6KEWANEE 
|SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANTS 


and Water Supply Systems 
Give the Country Home Complete 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT 


| and enable you to install in your home 
modern plumbing for bathroom, kitchen, 
sink and laundry. 
The construction of the Kewanee System 
» is extremely simple and most of the material 
may be bought at home. The Kewanee Cast- 
ings are the most necessary and important 
» parts and are adjusted to give the best 
results. Our Bulletin explains all. 
You can’t go wrong in the installation 
| of a Kewanee System when the simple 
instructions are followed, and the Kewanee 


= “a = Castings are used. 
KEWANEE (tiates 


like Public Utilities, give every city comfort to the country 
household. We will furnish plan and work with you for best 
arrangement of the following: 
Water Supply Systems Sewage Disposal Plants 
Electric Lighting Plants | Gasoline Storage Plants 
Home Power Plants Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
Send for Bulletins, mentioning the subject you are interested in. 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
(Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co.) 
121 S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Illinois 
BRANCH OFFICES: 50 Church Street, New York 
1212 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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~ TILE FIELD CARRIES 
AND PURIFIES: 
THE LIQUID SEWAGE 





Accredited Representatives Everywhere. 

















“STOP DEPRECIATION 
BEFORE IT BEGINS— 
‘USE CYPRESS AT 1st.” 


| “Do you like this style of a home instead 
| of a Bungalow? — Then Let’s Get It!” 


Workings’ PLANS g72.itectits2 FREE in Vol. 29 
, x ‘ 
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pst 
Write our “All-Round Helps’? Manager for it TODAY. 


SO. CYPRESS MFRS. ASSN. 
1206 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
1206 Heard Nat’! Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





























Address: 


Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 
and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 


The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 


OUR TREES—AHow to Know Them 


Photographs from Nature by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 
With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year and 
notes on their characteristics, distribution and culture. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED 
Nearly 150 large plates showing flowers, fruit, leaves, twigs and 
whole tree of each native or introduced kind. 
tion by simple comparison with the pictures. 





Easy identifica- 


We will send this book 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Save 


The Top and One Profit 


This is a practical table — 28x 42 inches. The slatted top 
will keep it from warping after a rain — will keep water 
from standing on it and rotting the joints — will keep the 
fine weathered oak finish from reughing up. 

We save you one profit by selling you this table direct 
from our factory to your door — no middleman — no 
freight charges. 

There are other articles in the ‘‘ Bucyrus Bilt” line of out- 
door furniture, ingeniously built by experts to withstand 
the strenuous changes of weather and temperature — 


practical outdoor furniture. Write for 





literature at once. 


White Sales Co. 


Dept. B BUCYRUS, OHIO 











meets the instant approval of those who know good 
furniture ‘The beautiful designs, splendid workman 
ship and great durability have made Willowcratt the 
leading willow furniture of America Our booklet of 
185 attractive Willowcraft designs 1s free. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Pox B North Cambridge, Mass. 








Imported 


Marble 
Mantels 





Marble Benches for the Hall and Garden 
S. KLABER & CO. 


Established 1849 126 West 34th St, New York 














exceedingly popular flower, it does not 
seem now to be so generally held in high 
esteem. This is probably due to the fact 
that there is a certain stiffness in the habit 
of growth of the stem and a lack of soft- 
ness in both the texture and the colors of 
the flowers. These are not likely to appeal 
to one with nearly so much force as do the 
beautiful flowers of the China asters, in 
which the texture of the petals is so much 
softer and the colors so much more sub- 
dued. It is to the color sense, however, 
that the Zinnia makes its chief appeal, 
and many artists, in whom the color sense 
is strong, are very fond of these flowers. 
Thus Mr. Schuyler Matthews, in his lit- 
tle book, The Beautiful Flower Garden, 
writes: — 

“The most astonishing thing about the 
Zinnia is its success in sustaining a pal- 
ette (thus we artists designate the range 
of color peculiar to a particular painter) 
of such comprehensive proportions that I 
cannot think of any colors which it does 
not possess except purple and blue! What 
is again remarkable in its colors is their 
purity! The Zinnia’s scarlet, red, crim- 
son, magenta, and pink are absolutely 
pure. When the flower chooses to be bril- 
liant it can give us, besides good light and 
golden yellows, white, orange, orange- 
scarlet and a salmon tint. Then there 
are lilac, flesh color, whitish orange, 
whitish scarlet, pale magenta and red- 
dish maroon, all of which may be seen 
in varying strengths, constituting the so- 
called esthetic colors. 

“To my own taste the variety which 
includes a color which I will specify as 
Jacqueminot is extremely beautiful. The 
strong, deep, rich red of which the Zinnia 
is capable is not only valuable in the gar- 
den but it is beautiful under artificial 
light in the house. The intense color of 
the Jacqueminot rose is familiar to every- 
one, and I need not add that it is so mag- 
nificent that if one cannot possess the 
rose itself the same color in another flower 
is particularly desirable. This quality of 
intense color the Jacqueminot Zinnia 
possesses; to appreciate its full beauty it 
must be seen either in broad sunshine 
outdoors or under a lamp in the house. A 
cluster of these Zinnias arranged care- 
fully in a round glass bowl and placed 
under the full light on the dining-table 
with its spotless ‘linen cloth is a sight 
which I believe must remove every bit of 
prejudice against this stately flower. 
Under skillful fingers every sign of stiff- 
ness in the foliage is lost.” 

Practically all the Zinnias now grown 
are double varieties, most of which origi- 





nated from the species called Zinnia ele- 
gans, whose native home is in Mexico. 
There are three chief types, as to size of 





plant, which are now commonly offered 


wax IS 











by the seedsmen. The tall forms reach a 
height of three or more feet, the medium 
forms reach a height of one or two feet, 
while the dwarf forms are usually less than 
a foot high. In each of these groups there 
are many forms and colors, most of the 
colors being solid but some varieties being 
striped. There is also considerable varia- 
tion in the form of the flower. 











THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 





























ULY is not generally considered a 

month for planting things, yet there are 
some flowers, vegetables, and small fruits 
that may be started to advantage now. 
Many of the hardy perennials may be 
sown in a seed-bed, situated preferably in 
partial shade. Get the soil in as fine condi- 
tion as possible, and sow the seed of 
phloxes, irises, columbines, and other 
early-flowering perennials in rows six 
inches apart. Cover lightly and firm the 
soil over the seed by pressing it down 
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Lucretia dewberries 


with a board. Water carefully but keep 
the soil moist until the seedlings come up. 
Thin them to two or three inches apart 
and keep them growing until fall, when 
they will be large enough to transplant in 
the border gardens. 

During late June and early July one can 
plant late celery, cabbages and cauli- 
flower plants. Buy as stocky plants as 
possible, and trim off part of the leaves 
before transplanting. Turnip seed may 
also still be sown. 

If you have not a good strawberry bed 
this is the month in which you may start 
one by means of the pot-grown plants 
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offered by many dealers. Try at least a 
few of the ever-bearing plants along with 
the standard June-bearing varieties. The 
pot-grown plants cost more than those 
you buy in spring but they are worth more 
at this season. 

On rainy days you can start a new 
strawberry bed from an old one. Make 
holes where the plants are to go and then 
dig up with spade or shovel thrifty plants, 
taking so much soil with each as not to 
disturb the roots. In this way one can 
change the location of the plants without 
checking their growth. 


PRUNE INTELLIGENTLY 


ECIDED gains in fruit and flowercrops 

may be obtained by intelligent pruning 
this season. After the main show of roses 
has passed, cut off the old stems to prevent 
the development of seeds and to induce a 
growth of new branches which will bear 
more flowers. Unless you wish iris seeds, 
cut off the flower stalks in order that the 
energy of the plants may go to the pro- 
duction of new offshoots. When the 
phloxes are waning, cut off the tops to get 
a second crop of blossoms. Read the sug- 
gestions for summer pruning of fruits on 
another page of this issue and apply them 
to your young fruit trees. 

The best way to keep the rows of rasp- 
berries and blackberries in good condition 
is to cut out the old canes as soon as they 
are done fruiting. This gets rid of them, for 
they are now useless, and it enables the 
plants to send more vigorous growth into 
the new canes for next year’s fruiting. 
Young canes of the blackcap raspberries 
should be pinched off at the tips when 
they are about thirty inches high. They 
will lengthen some after this and will send 
out numerous side branches which will 
bear fruit next season. After three or four 
good canes have started from each hill, 
the others that start should be hoed off. 
The new red raspberry canes should also 
have their tips pinched when about thirty 
inches high, and blackberries should also 
be treated in a similar way. 














QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


























A Subscriber.— Among the Pacific 
Coast nurseries mention may be made of 
The Luther Burbank Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., and The Fancher Creek 
Nurseries, Fresno, Cal. There are, of 
course, various other reliable dealers in 
trees and other plants. 

Mrs. A. M.— Most of the roses men- 
tioned in our March issue may be pur- 

















chased of such dealers as Henry A. Dreer, a eS 


Philadelphia, Peter Henderson & Co., 
New York City, or Geo. H. Peterson, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

M. L. D.— One of the best ways to 
provide sub-irrigation for rose gardens or 
other shrubbery is to lay three-inch hex- 
agonal tile along the bottom of the bed 
when it is made. The top of the horizon- 
tal tiles should be fifteen to eighteen 
inches from the surface. At the ends in- 
sert elbow tiles so that water can be run 
in whenever needed. This water will 
seep out between the tiles and get the soil 
so wet that it will spread upward and out- 
ward through capillary attraction. One 
row of tile will suffice for a rose bed four 





feet wide. 








Marigolds in a wall-pocket | 





W. S.—The problem of keeping a 
satisfactory lawn in the dense shade cast | 
by Norway maple trees is always difli- 
cult. A heavy dressing of lime and wood 
ashes and, if possible, sheep manure 
should be worked into the surface soil be- 
fore seeding. Then sow a good supply of | 
the shade-grass seed offered by the larger | 
plant houses. 

A. O. P.— The bamboo canes offered 
by some dealers in various sizes and | 
lengths are very satisfactory for garden | 
stakes. They are ornamental and durable 
and may be dyed any color desired, or 
may be bought already dyed dark green. | 

M. A. W. — An attractive decoration 
for a porch or outdoor room may be made_ | 
by displaying marigolds in a wall pocket | 
hung on a hook on the side wall. In the | 
open air the odor is less likely to be offen- 
sive than in a closed room. 
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All newly painted jobs look alike 
—for a while. Time reveals the 
house upon which 


Zinc 


was used. Zinc in paint makes 
paint last. 





If you want Zinc on your house, ask for our book, 
‘© Your Move,’ and act on it. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 411, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 





Commonwealth Ave., Boston, “= 
near Massachusetts Ave. subway 
Station. In the cool, quiet section, 
six minutes from everything. 


Che Distinctive Woston House 


Single rooms from $2. Single rooms with bathroom $3 
0%. Double rooms with bathroom $4 to $6. Suite of 
itting-room, two double bedrooms and bathroom for two 
or more persons $9 to $15. 


OAUTH 





Some globe trotters have been good enough to say that the 
Puritan is one of the most attractive and comfortable hotels 
in the world. 

Your inquiries gladly answered and our booklet 
with guide to Boston and its historic vicinity 


mailed. 
H. B. COSTELLO, Manager. 
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> Make Your Home Attractive < 


Nothing Will Add to its Beauty Like an Iron Fence 





and the cost is surprisingly low. Write to-day for 
our Catalog. Agents wanted. 

CINCINNATI IRON FENCE Co. 
Dept. B, Box 724 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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T’S a health heat because it is a fresh air heat. 

It heats and ventilates at the same time. 

It is not the dry intense heat of radiators; 
but a cozy, comfort giving heat, automatically 
mixed with the right, healthful amount of 
moisture. 

No ugly radiators that you must stoop way 
over, to turn on and off; or that collect dirt under 
them. In their place, you have just simple un- 
noticeable floor or wall inlets, that can be easily 
and quickly shut off or on. 

Kelsey Health Heat burns less coal and gives 
We can prove it. 
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more heat than radiator heat. 
Want the proofs ? 

Send for Booklet —Some Saving Sense on 
Heating. 


‘HE Kewse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


305 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dealers in all Principal Cities 
Chicago New York 
2767 H Lincoln Avenue 103 H Park Avenue 













































































IRON FENCES 


HERE’S an iron fence in New York erected 
in the time of King George. After 150 years 
it’s as solid as ever. 

If right materials and workmanship are used, 
iron fences and gateways have an everlasting 
lastingness. It’s the kind we build. Is it the kind 
you want to buy? 

We will design one especially for you. 

Send for catalog and prices, 


ENTERPRISE 
Iron Works 


2415 Yandes St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SWIMMING POOL IN THE 
GARDEN 


(Continued from page 60) 


THE 


wide by sixty feet long, and varies from 
four to six feet in depth. It is a feature of 
a rather extensive country estate, and 
therefore little or no attention has been 
given to an attempt to screen it from 
public gaze. It is edged by a narrow ce- 
ment walk, and hedging it along the outer 
edge is a profuse arrangement of flow- 
ers and shrubbery. At one end of the pool 
is a dressing-room pavilion, constructed 
entirely of concrete, of Roman architec- 
ture, and from it lead cement steps that 
enter the shallow end of the basin. The 
pavilion, with its classic white pillars in 
front, is of particularly attractive style 
and constitutes a charming garden feature. 

The remaining illustration shows a 
glimpse of a swimming pool of entirely 
different character,—a pool that has 
been created in the grounds of a large 
country place by damming a small stream 
that chanced to afford a suitable location. 
The basin of the pool is graveled and 
is naturally of varying depth. It covers 
considerable area, and being situated in 
the midst of a grove, is excellently 
screened from distant view. The grounds 
immediately surrounding the residence 
are of somewhat formal character; and 
through the use of small colonnades of 
classic design, placed at intervals to mark 
the terminus of garden paths, a suggestion 
of this formality is extended to the edge of 
the swimming pool, thus creating a sort of 
link between the formal scheme and the 
natural wildness of the pool’s environs. 

It is a regrettable fact that, in most 
parts of the United States, outdoor bath- 
ing and swimming are possible for only a 
small portion of the year, — something 
like four months. To lengthen the period. 
somewhat, however, some builders of 
these pools provide a system for heating 
the water, by which it is possible to raise 
the temperature to almost any degree de- 
sired. The system commonly employed 
consists of extending completely around 
the pool two galvanized-iron pipes, one 
near the bottom and the other about two 
feet from the top; these pipes, about two 
inches in diameter, are connected with 
the heating plant. The long and narrow 
pool here shown is equipped with a heat- 
ing system of this kind, and the furnace 
is concealed within the Roman pavilion. 

Some builders have even gone still fur- 
ther, and have sheltered the swimming 
pool under glass, after the style of garden 
conservatories. While outdoor swimming 
is unquestionably the more enjoyable and 
healthful in summer, this plan of enclos- 
ing the pool with glass has the advantage 





of making it an all-the-year-round luxury, 
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for in such cases both the water and the 
air may be heated. Of course, to make 
them more perfect in summer, these con- 
servatory-like pools are arranged so that 
the sides of the enclosures may be freely 
opened, to permit a circulation of outdoor 
air when desired. There is also another 
advantage in having the pool covered; 
namely, that the leaves of surrounding 
trees and plants are prevented from fall- 
ing into it. But a covered pool must nec- 
essarily be less attractive in appearance 
than an open one. 


REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEWIFE 


(Continued from page xi) 


under the windows. But here is where a 
little originality will go a long way toward 
success. The scissors-grinder whose out- 
fit is so complete that he can pull out his 
stool and sit down at his wheel in comfort; 
the pedestrian cobbler, who carries his 
patrons’ shoes by the strings, dangling 
them above the pavements they have 
been wont to stamp or trip or shuffle 
along; the man who brings you, every 
Tuesday, potato chips and peppermints 
and horseradish for your delectation, 
and who talks to you like a naturalist 
and a moralist in one, —do they read their 
Thoreau, I wonder? 

The most idyllic peddler in fiction is 
perhaps Hardy’s reddleman. The most 
idyllic I ever knew was an Englishman, 
too, an umbrella-mender who sang a little 
song of his trade as he went his way. We 
could not resist that tune; and he would 
set up his stool in the garden path. As 
he worked in the checkered sunshine, he 
would sing some old English ballad, while 
the children hung about him, all eyes and 
ears. That peddler and man added some- 
thing to the homely poetry of life; and I 
hope he knew it. 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN 
GRANDFATHERS 


(Continued from page 35) 


stories both humorous and pathetic. Liv- 
ing so long alone, they naturally devel- 
oped many eccentricities, and it is said 
that they did not always live in sweet 
sisterly accord. 

Whether or not these elderly maiden 
ladies had bickerings among themselves, 
they certainly joined in bitter opposition 
to the building of a new road through 
their property. And when their protest 
went unheeded by the town authorities, 
and the road was cut through, they would 
never set foot upon it. Although it short- 
ened the distance to the “square” by 
nearly one half, they always took the 
longer way round. The story is told that 
Sally once had a “beau,” but he persisted 
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in coming over the new road to make his 
call, and was summarily “mittened.” 
Even when carried to their last resting 
places, the old ladies did not go over the 
shorter way; their prejudices were re- 
spected and the solemn processions trav- 
eled to the cemetery by way of the old 
road. 


COLLECTOR’S SCRAP-BOOK 
(Continued from page xiii) 
advice from some recognized authority. 
It is worth 10 per cent of the cost of the 
article, and may prove to be worth 100 
per cent to you. 

Beware of the excitement of an auction 
sale. Don’t expect to find much first-class 
Jacobean furniture, except chests and 
tables. Beware of alleged Chippendale 
chairs, also Heppelwhite. Real ones are 
not only scarce, but are likely to be rick- 
ety at this late day. Examine the con- 
struction. They were not made for steam- 
heated shops. Find out what things are 
really most plentiful; they are no less val- 
uable as home furnishings and are more 
likely to be real. Look for Georgian book- 
-ases, tea tables, Heppelwhite and Shera- 
ton sideboards, and Adam pier tables. 
They are among the handsomest pieces 
to be had. Don’t scorn American colonial 
pieces. They have their own peculiar 
merits. Buy them from individual owners 
whenever you run across them. Beware of 
Marquetry, inlay, or veneer that looks 
too well. Also be careful about painted 
furniture. Better not buy Louis XV or 
Louis VI at all unless you have the as- 
sistance of a connoisseur. Much of it is 
imported from Parisian fake shops and is 
sometimes so cleverly executed as to de- 
ceive the elect. To make furniture look 
old or vielle by chemical processes is a high 
art in France. 

Don’t look for bargains. Finally study 
designs in old books and pieces in muse- 
ums, read all you can find on the subject 
and talk with your friend the enthusiast. 


STYLES AND PERIODS 


Applied to English Furniture and Decora- 


tion 

1485-1558 
1558-1603 
1603-1625 


1625-1649 


Tudor 
Elizabethan 
JamesI {Inigo Jones (Archt.) 
Charles I | 1614-1651 
Charles II | Sir Christopher Wren 
'  (Arceht.) 
James II | 1660-1723 
| Grinling Gibbons (Carver) 
| 1671-1721 
William & Mary 
Queen Anne 
Japanese Lacquer Period 
Chippendale 


1660-1685 
1685-1689 


1689-1702 
1702-1714 
1700-1770 
1740-1779 


Heppelwhite 1770-1788 
Shearer 1788 

Sheraton 1790-1804 
Richardson 1776-1795 


( Angelica Kaufman 
Robert and !| Antonio Zucchi ! 1760-1812 
James Adam } Pergolesi 

| Bartolozzi J 
Thomas Hope English Empire 
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Write Quickly for Vol. 18 of the famous 
Cypress Pocket Library with complete Speci- © 
fications and Working Plans (that you can 
build from) of this $3,000CYPRESS HOME. & 
Build of Cypress and you build but once.” 


Sth San. [aa 
Sent free by our “All-Round Helps” Manager. 
SO. CYPRESS MFRS. ASSN. 


1206 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
1206 Heard Nat’! Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 























Beautifies 
and Protects 
Your Grounds 


A permanent improvement that adds 
more than its cost to the value of your 
roperty. Over 350 plain and ornamental designs 
to harmonize with any house, garden or grounds. Write 
for Book of Designs, giving brief description of property. 

Wire Fence, General 


Iron and Wire Work 









Vases, Settees, Lamps, 
Lawn Fountains 
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THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. “¢,” CINCINNATI, 0. 


* The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders.” 














WITH SUMMER PLANTING 
OF OUR EVERGREENS 


ROM the middle of July right through September, 
you can plant any of our evergreens, no matter 


_ how big and we will guarantee them to live and 
thrive satisfactorily to you. 

Any thatdon't we will cheerfully replace. We take 
all the risk. What could be fairer ? 

For an all purpose evergreen we suggest white 
Spruce and white Pine. The Spruce wiil thrive at the 
seashore best. Salt spray it glories in. 

Can you use 5 or 10 Spruces from 2 to 5 feet high at a 

special summer price? Or do you want some 
ig bushy Pines 5 to 16 feet ? ~ 
Let us know your needs. We will suggest 
Ow best to meet them and tell you the cost. 
Send for catalog. Visit the nursery. 


Hicks frees 


Isaac Hicks & Son 
tb L Is} 


Westbu on Island 























“The knowledge that age improves archi- 

tecture as well as wine is not new, but the 
realization that the improvement is due to 
the texture of the surfaces and the softening 
of the rigid lines is recent and has not yet 
by any means become general.” 
— Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting 
and instructive work, “One Hundred Coun- 
try Homes” — A book that every Hovse 
Beactiruc subscriber should own. 
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THE AMERICAN SUMMER HOTEL 


(Continued from page 46) 


not. There are too few people of taste and 
refinement in this occupation; our board- 
ing-houses are given over too much to 
people of no experience. In Europe, al- 
though the innkeeper may never have 
traveled, he usually has a pretty thorough 
knowledge of the profession picked up 
from other people who have been every- 
where and have compared all sorts of 
methods. There are special schools for 
hotel proprietors. A man such as my 
Swiss friend, the linguist, has often 
studied the business in two or three coun- 
tries. It is not a rare thing to find a young 
man learning the business by taking one 
position after another in a little hotel, — 
starting, perhaps, as an assistant in the 
kitchen. With such an experience he will 
later be able to train his servants efficiently 
in their duties, to devise economies which 
would never occur to the outsider, and to 
run the machinery of the house smoothly 
and quietly. He takes a professional pride 
in hotel-keeping. And here at last we hit 
upon the chief secret of the deficiencies 
of our hotels. It has occurred to very few 
people in this country that hotel-keeping 
is a profession and is worthy of as careful 
and painstaking a study as any other pro- 
fession. 

To be more specific, there are many 
little things which the American proprie- 
tor can do to make his house more com- 
fortable. He should spend time and care 
in improving its appearance with vines, 
plants, and window-boxes, in devising at- 
tractive ways of serving the meals, and 
in doing everything to make the place neat 
and pretty. It is possible to spend seventy- 
five or a hundred dollars a year in this way 
and still get big returns on the investment. 
He should adopt a modification of the 
European fable d’héte; doing away with 
the long bill of fare, offering the guest the 
choice, let us say, between two meats and 
two kinds of desserts; having the vegeta- 
bles passed around instead of dished out 
in individual plates, and requiring the 
guests to be on hand at meal-time. In 
short, he should adopt every expedient 
which will tend to make the house more 
homelike, — for that is the secret of hos- 
pitality. 

But after all, we must admit that the 
blame for the present state of affairs must 
fall chiefly on the shoulders of that univer- 
sal scapegoat, the public. The public has 
been getting just about what it wants. 
However, its taste is improving; there is 
no better proof of this than the fact that 
people, as a rule, enjoy such service as I 
have just outlined in the preceding para- 
graph. But we still have a long distance 
to go. If we want to see better country 


hotels in America we must uphold the 
hands of those who are trying to improve 
their own establishments; — we must do 
our share by not demanding too many of 
the unnecessary luxuries; by being willing 
to pay for extras, to come to meals on 
time, and in other ways to aid the pro- 
prietor’s efforts toward economy; by tip- 
ping moderately, realizing, for instance, 
that a dollar a week per table is ample for 
a waitress, and that anything larger is 
demoralizing; and by expressing our ap- 
preciation wherever we find a real effort 
being made to run a homelike house with 
good taste. If we are ever to get away 
from the disorderly shabbiness of the 
average American hotel, those of us who 
realize how much can be improved must 
do our best to applaud and assist every 
effort of the more discriminating hotel- 
keepers to make their houses more com- 
fortable, more attractive, and less garish. 


THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 
(Continued from page 53) 


use as well) may be used or not, as the 
owner wishes. We have seen among this 
season’s productions a wicker chair that 
is unusually attractive. It is woven in 
stripes one and one-half inches wide in 
combinations of green and gold, cream 
and green, black and gold, and black and 
ivory. The wicker is stained before it is 
woven into the chair and is not afterwards 
painted or otherwise finished. These are 
fitted with cushions in plain colors. For 
instance, the chair woven in stripes of 
black and ivory was fitted with plain old- 
blue cushions. 

Painted furniture is much used, the 
most attractive pieces being those with 
the decoration painted under the finish. 
Small chairs and tables for the children 
are being decorated to harmonize with 
the larger tables and chairs. Small tables 
and chairs to match the woodwork are 
also being made for the children, who are 
of course to be taken into consideration 
when planning the living-room, whether 
it be indoors or out. 

Uncovered floors are in good taste in 
any room in the house. It is far better to 
put in handsome floors and use them un- 
covered until such time as one can afford 
to purchase a rug in keeping with the 
structural qualities of the house. For floor 
protection any one of a dozen makes of 
inexpensive rugs may properly be used 
with much better result than the use of a 
handsome rug on a poor floor. 

In the indoor living-room of the home 
photographed, the colonial character is 
preserved. In fact in all of the rooms the 
natural background has not been de- 
stroyed by the use of furniture not suited 
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to this type of house, nor has an effort been 
made to emphasize and exaggerate. On 
the contrary, naturalness, the adaptation 
of things comfortable and satisfactory to 
use, and a distinct feeling of sincerity 
prevail. 

The woodwork throughout is painted 
ivory-white, flat finish. An effect of spa- 
ciousness is given to the hall by the un- 
usually well-chosen wall-paper. The pan- 
eled wood walls of the dining-room are 
painted ivory-white and are in pleasing 
contrast to the wide plank floor, which is 
painted a very dark brown, almost black. 
Throughout the home the plastered ceil- 
ings are cream-white. 

From the plans one may study the well- 
arranged kitchen wing, with casement 
windows and a quaint Dutch door from 
the originally built kitchen. 

The house is situated on property which 
rises in the rear where one descends only 
a few steps from the second story to the 
ground, while from the first floor, in the 
rear, one enters the walled courtyard, or 
moat, as the owners have dubbed it, which 
extends around two sides of the house. 
The steps, pavement, and wall are of field 
stones, laid without cement. While work- 
ing to remove some parts of the wall, the 
interesting discovery was made that it 
contained an old-fashioned brick oven, 
which has been restored by the present 
owners. We feel sure that this was done 
not so much to add to the picturesque 
effect of the moat as to preserve the spirit 
of hospitality of the old home, to which 
the present owners have added in full 
measure. 


OVER-ZEALOUS 


THE proprietor of a “Novelty Shoppe” 
in Cleveland is a man of most excitable 
temperament, who is continually finding 
fault with his clerks for their indifference 
in the matter of consummating sales. 

Not long ago he overheard a clerk say 
to a customer, “‘No, we have n’t had any 
for a long time.” The proprietor, who was 
standing in the rear of the store, became 
furious at such an admission, and, advanc- 
ing to the front of the store, glaring fiercely 
at the clerk, he said to the customer: — 

‘“We have plenty in reserve, madam; 
plenty in the stock-room.” 

The customer glanced at him wonder- 
ingly, and then, to the amazement of the 
proprietor, gave way to uncontrolled 
laughter, and walked out. 

“*What did she say to you?”’ demanded 
the proprietor of the clerk. 

**What did she say? Oh, we were talk- 
ing about the weather, and she said, ‘We 
have n’t had any rain lately.’” — Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

















A FARM-FOR CITY BOYS 


A PROJECT OF AN ORGANIZATION IN ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


GROUP of city boys who have 
just finished a four-year course 
in practical agriculture on a 
New York farm have been vis- 
iting the department, where they have 
received additional instruction in soil sur- 
veys, soil tests, and soil boring, and are 
being posted generally on the work of the 
Federal department. There are fourteen of 
these young men, and they call themselves 
“The Omega Club.” They are accom- 
panied bytheirdirector, Mr. Rufus Stanley. 

Some fourteen years ago Mr. Stanley 
organized a unique experiment in agricul- 
ture. He thought that for growing city 
boys the benefit of some practical farm 
experience would be invaluable, and to 
give some of the young men of his city, 
Elmira, a chance to experience actual 
country life as well as to give them some- 
thing profitable to do during vacations 
and on Saturdays, he brought his interest- 
ing project into being. 

A typical New York farm of sixty acres 
was secured, with many distinctive fea- 
tures. The farm has buildings, a wood lot,a 
river, adry stream, and presents a variety of 
soil conditions. Sixty boys every year are 


HE large teapot on the left was 

brought from Bohemia over fifty 

years ago. It is white with trim- 

mings in bright green. Many 
children have shouted with glee at “drink- 
ing from a cow” when their milk has 
been poured from the cow pitcher, which 
came from Germany in 1865. The gold- 
banded cup, near the Bohemian teapot, 
came from a little village in New York 
state where it had been used for many 
years as a receptacle for salt. 

In the foreground is a cup (tipped over 
in the saucer) which, with the two custard 
cups near it, is of Lowestoft over a hun- 
dred years old. The plates came from 
Massachusetts in 1837 and were then 
thirty years old. The decorations on them 
are in a mulberry color and the mark on 
the back is “Pagoda F. W. & S.” 

The teapot and sugar bowl on the right 
are of blue-and-white china. Back of 
these is a yellow pitcher with several 
bands of white for decoration. The little 


given the privilege of managing and oper- 
ating this farm. While wishing to make 
the idea practical, Mr. Stanley did not de- 
sire to take the boys out of school or away 
from their homes, so it has been arranged 
that they should live with their people and 
attend their schools, merely devoting va- 
cations, Saturday afternoons, and other 
idle times to the work. The farm is about 
five miles from town, and some of the 
young city farmers ride bicycles or on 
street cars part of the distance to work, 
while others walk. 

There are four classes of boys in the 
school, each with about fourteen members, 
and they earn five to eight cents an hour 
from their work, the wages varying with 
the class. Each boy pays an annual tax to 
the institution, which ranges from $2.50 to 
$7.50, according to the class. Each class 
of sophomores chooses the fortunate 
young men who are to follow them the 
next year. From the seniors are chosen 
the boys who remain as postgraduate in- 
structors, and the second year following 
graduation one of these is chosen to be the 
superintendent of the farm. A superin- 
tendent fifteen years of age is at present 








A COLLECTION OF OLD CHINA 


candy dish in front and the fruit dish in 
the back are reminders of childhood days 


actually holding down his job while the 
graduating class, with Director Stanley, 
are in Washington. 

Even in winter, when actual operations 
on the farm are not practicable, the boys 
are kept busy. A practical shop for the 
manufacture of farm articles is run in the 
town. Every year the boys manufacture 
about 6,000 potato crates alone, and 
throughout the country districts in the 
vicinity of Elmira the crates of these boys 
may be seen. Commercial articles are also 
made. This work is done evenings after 
school and on Saturdays. 

The farm is long past the experimental 
stage, and many of its graduates have en- 
tered colleges of agriculture, whence they 
have gone to take positions of responsibil- 
ity. Some are at present employed in the 
Federal department. 

A woman whose name is unknown took 
an interest in Mr. Staniey’s project soon 
after it was started, and voluntarily 
agreed to finance it. The young men have 
her to thank for the Washington trip, as 
well as for the upkeep of the farm, al- 
though part of their expenses here they 
pay themselves out of their earnings. 


when both were kept filled with many 
tempting things. 
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Inside The House of 
Good Taste 


200 Pictures of Other People’s Houses, with Sugges- 
tions for Decorating and Furnishing Your Own 


Edited by 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Editor of House and Garden 


A layman’s book on interior decoration, lavishly illustrated 
with pictures that show the furnishing and arrangement of 
each room considered as a definite problem. A wide choice 
of furniture, hangings and decoration is offered in solution of 


these problems. 


8v0. Lllustrated with more than 200 pictures. 


$1.50 net; postage 12 cents. 


House Furnishing and Decoration 


By ABBOT McCLURE and H. D. EBERLEIN 


The authors have kept in mind, above all other considerations, the desirability 
of showing what may be done by a combination of clever constructive ideas with 
limited means. Ingenuity and taste, rather than costliness form the keynote. 

Mlustrated with Photographs. 260 pages. Postpaid $1.60. 


The Efficient Kitchen 


By GEORGIE BOYNTON CHILD 
Of The Housekeeping Experiment Station, Stamford, Connecticut 
One woman wrote us, “ Had I known what this valuable book tells me early in 
my married life, it would have transformed my home.” This is a practical book. 
Whether you live in the country or the city — or whether you use gas or coal. 


12mo. Postpaid $1.35. 


MOTHERHOOD WITHOUT FEAR 


The Truth About Twilight Sleep 


By HANNA RION (Mrs. Ver Beck) 


In this message to mothers by an American mother, Mrs. Ver Beck presents 
with authority and deep human interest conclusive evidence of a personal investi- 
gation of the Freiburg method of painless childbirth. 

While the book is written with simplicity and directness for the great mother 
public, its authoritative scientific foundation and the careful evidence of the medical 
and clinical reports will make it of great interest to the general practitioner. 

12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 10 cents. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers 


For the Beginning Housekeeper 
and the Bachelor Girl 


The Small Family 
Cook Book 


By MARY D. PRETLOW 


A new cookery book for the begin- 
ning housekeeper and for everyone 
who has to cater to two or three per- 
sons. This book is fascinating in its 
suggestions and menus for afternoon 
teas, informal breakfasts, luncheons, 
and congenial foregatherings of bache- 
lor girls. 

Postage 8 cents. 


12mo. 75 cents net. 


31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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